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—— 


hove to. 10, wind, blowing 


wind, N.N.E. 


“hard. 


owing hard, 
E. 46 
6 a.M., made sail. 


“ 14th.—Lat. 47 14; b! 
“5th.—Lig'it breeze, 
“6 16th.—Strong breeze, N. 
Noon, lat. 46 47; 28 miles. 
“37th.—Wind, N.W., squally. 
144 miles. 
“1xXth.—6 A.M., 
Noon, lat. 47 55; 
—Beautiful day 


Lat. 47 {6; 

saw a large ship stecring west. 
121 miles} very squally. 


: very little wind. ‘Lat. 


4738: 10 miles. light breeze, 8, Llow- 
ing a ide ; hove to; 12, a ship passed us steering 
west. 


A.M., blowing a gale from the east- 
ward: noon, lat. 47 10; hove to. dr.M., a brig 
passed us steerifig east, under close-reefe topsails. 
&, lowing hard and raining 

A.M., maile licht breeza, W.; 8, 
Noon, lit. 47 1, deadicalin; 4 
P.M., wind, N.W. and squally ; &, rainy. 

6990. —Wind, N., Mowing hard, rainy. 10 
spoke the brig /or/m/, of Swansea, lat. 4X, long. 
18 6 pass@d a piece of floating wreck. 
10, wind, N.W. ‘ 

6-95 1,—Wind, 
(ourant, of Bath, 
long, 15 10; 167 aniles. 
rodite brig /’al/as, Island. 

*24th.—-Dead calm. Lat. 18 59; 
P.M. spoke the ship Robert Cushman, 
Charlest: m, lat. 49 20, long. 12 15: 

“25th.—Wind, S.W. | Lat. 49 40, long. 10 W.; 


N.W. 66 A.M. spoke the ship 
bound to Pembroke, lat. 48 15, 
2v.m., spoke Hermaph- 


89 miles. 6 
bound to 


85 miles. 
“2h.—Wind to southward. Lat. 4950; 42 
miles. 
“2ith.—Light airs. Lat. 49 55; 37 miles. 
Calm. 


* 28th.—Light breeze from N.E., with rain; foz- 
gy. No observation. Is miles. lazy at night. 


29th.-—Thick and-hazy. Lat. 43 390. Sun- 
shine at noon.» Wind, N.E. 
*50th.—8 A.M. Scilly bore N.N.E. 10 a.m., 


split scudding sail. wind, N.W. 
Oct. Ist. —8 A.M. made Start Point, bearing E. 
by N.” 


SOMEWHERE TO GO. 


‘Twas on a moonlight Sunday eve, 
In warm October time, 
I sat alone, and listened to 
The calling ‘ehureh-bells’ chime; 
And every one that reached my. car 
Were stranger bells to me, 
For I was in the stranger's land, 
Far o’er thé distant sea. 
I took my glass from. off the wall, 
I gazed into its deeps, 
And pondered as I thought of Time, 
stealthily he creeps. 
he wrinkles mark my sunken cheek. 
The silver tinge my hair, 
My eye has lost its lustre now, 
And speaks a world of care. 


Ah, me! I can not help the thoughts 
The chiming bells will bring— 

Those Sakbath eves when I was young 
And happy as a king. 

The sorrow now that swells my heart 
I had not learned to know, 

And every Sunday night that came 
Id somewhere then to go. 


I have a memory to-night 
That fills my lonely room—_ 

A sunny face, a winsome smile 
That lizhtens, up the gloom; 

I] have a memory of an eye “ 
That made my. own to “glow, 

On Sunday nizhts, in times when I 
Had somewhere -I could go. 


On Sunday nights, with extra care, 

_ I stood before my gihass,” 

And ‘studied that I should not let 
An imperfection pass. 

I dressed for eyes that thought me quite 
A model of a bean, 

And merry were the Sunday nights 
I'd someWhere I could go. 


I have a’'memory ef some curls 
That eften swept my cheek, 
A head that pressed my bosom, till 
I lost the power to speak. 
I ‘have -a memory of an arm 
As white as driven snow, 
That clasped my neck on Sunday nights 
When somewhere I could go. 


For.I was young, and she was pure, 
And all our dream was love— 

thought my gentle Abigail 
An angel from above. 

The future was a casket locked, 
It opened sure and slow, 

And closed upon the Sunday nights 
When somewhere I could go. 


Ali! weil, the time has passed away, 
And [Tam here alone; 
And baby Abhic, whom I loved, 
Hits seven of her own. 
The dark-browa curls that swept my check 
Have lost their wildering flow . 
Tis thirty years of Sunday nights 
Since I could somewhere iro. 


Yet, ‘tis a-pleasant memor 
Phouzh Lam here alone, 
To know my geutle baby-love 

seven of her own. 


edy them, 


For I am sure amid those loves 
My own must slightly glow, 

As she recalls the Sunday nights 
When I—eould somewhere go. 


Then Iet the vears roll swifdy by, 
And leave me here alone, 

To listen to the chiming bells . 
Of unfanihar tone. 


Vil live upon the memories 
That in my bosom grow, _ 
Though Sunday nights may -come, and I 


Ilave nowhere now to go. 


Wik E 
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BANK REEORM. 
our last paper press, a pamphiet 


has been pub lished: on the reform ofthe cur- 
rency. It is sizned by Georze Opdyke, Wilson 
G. Hunt, James Galldtin, 2nd Johu Eadie. | It 
reviews certain existing or alleged defects in 
the currency-system, and argues that, to rem- 
it is necessary tu repeal the usury 
laws; to suppress all bank-notes under S10; 
to establish a system/fof bauking by the Gencral 
Government to pr hy banks 
over and above the; sunonunt of the 
capital specie, and half the capital of said banks ; 
and to compel all banks to keep an amount of 
specie on hand equagto twenty per cout, of their 
discopmiis, 

It is well known that the conference: 
have led to the birth of this pamnhict were 
sugcested by the iNegal and anoimalous posi- 
tion into which out banks were forced by the 
crisis of last fall. In the summer of 1857.tie 
banks of this city, in defiance of the warnings 
of their wisest advisers, persisted-in expandins 
their loans until the disproportion between dis- 
counts and specie was so monstrous that a panie 
was inevitable. Iteame, banks, too date, 
attempted to curtail their loans. In the en- 
deavor they broke; and the clear, plain, un- 
equivocal; unmistaken Jaw of the Stath was de- 
liberately violated by -the Judges of the Sue 
preme Court, in order to save the community 


switch 


from the grave inconvenience of a general bank 


sequestration. Smiarting under a consciousness 
of an unpunished violation of law, several bank, 
officers have been fidgeting ever since; the re- 
sult of their throes is the pamphlet in ques-’ 


tion. 


Of this p = hlet i it may be said, in the words 
of the oll critic, that there is much in it that 
is new, and much in it that is good; but the 
pity is that that which is new is not good, and 
thatwhich is good is notnew. [Every one who 
Was competent to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject, Was long azo satisfied that the absurdity 
known by the name of usury laws ought to be 
swept from the statute book. In like mauner, 
no one contends that the issue of small notes is 
useful or even safe. * Thus far the pamphieteers 
have the monetary public entirely with them. 

But when we come to consider their proposal 
with reference to the regulation of bank dis- 
counts, the ease is very different. ‘The gencral 
principle of a bank is that it shall be able at all 
times to redeem its notes, and to satisfy its depos- 
itors in specie. But if it were always actually 
prepared to do so—that is to say, if it always 
had specie ‘enough on hand to redeem its de- 


posits and eirenlation in bullion—it could carn | 


no money’; and therefore, if this rule were en- 
forced, there would be no banks, for no one 


would invest money in institutions which, by 


their nature, could not be profitable enterprises. 
The general rule, therefore, is subject to modi- 
and in this wise: As,.in fact, bullion 
is not intrinsically more valuable than paper; 
as a man ean not dine on, or clothe himself 
with, or shelter himseif under gol or: silver; 
ainl as it is merely by universal consent that 
these anetals derive a value, from their being 
accepted by the leading mercantile nations as 
representatives of specilic values, there is no im- 
possibility in establishing other representatives 


oftvalue, eren of so worthless a nature as white’ 


paper. All that is requisite to place white pa- 
per on a par with specie is, that the public shall 
be convinced that it will continue to repre-ent 
as much wheat and as much land as the like 
amount of specie represents, Wherever sound 
banking law exists, this is the case. 
State of New York, for instance, no one doubts 
that city bank-notes will forever continue to 
represent the value expressed on their face. 
Therefore the public take them, and hence the 
banks are enabled to make dividends on their 
‘apital. ‘They possess two resources—their spe- 
cie and their capital—the former © real, the lat-. 
ter an imaginary resouree ; but both, nnder the 
circumstances, equally valuable. Bank-notes 
are as valid representatives of real values, such 
as land or ‘wheat, as coined specie. ‘The prin- 
ciple of modern banks, therefore, is that. they 
shall be at all times able to pay in coin so much 
of their circulation and deposits as their credit 
will generally render them liable to be called on 
to redeem. % 

The question, therefore, which modern finan- 
ciers puzzle their heads to determine is this: 
much is a bank’s credit worth?’ On the 
face of it no specific answer to the question can 


In the’ 


knows, a bank ainay 
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Credit is one of those speculative 
gauced 


be made. 
creatures of the fancy which can not be’ 
or ineasured by the yard, the ton, or the 
lar. Yet financiers throughout the world have 
dared to estimate its price in figures. In Inn- 
gland for many years it was considered safe for 
a bank to hold in specie ove pound for every” 
three of its liabilities. ‘The idea was, that, un- 
der all circumstances, two-thirds of the creditors 
of a bank would forbear to press it for coin. 
Our New York financiers, Messrs. Opdyke & 
Company, are more liberal. 
temper.of the New York community, as evi- 
denced on 13th October, 1857, they are prepared 
to assert that four-iifths of the creditors of New 
York banks may be safely relied upon as men 
who will not trouble the bank for specie; they 
think that if coin be kept on hand in quantity 
suilicient to pay the remaining filth, the banks 
will be safe. But if by any imprudence tie 
bauk should enlarge its discounts, or part with 
‘its specie so that it-should only have on hand 
coin cuouch to pay one-sixth instead of one-fifth 
of its creditors, then it would‘be in a fatal posi- 
tion. 

[t suffices to 
their absurdity. 


state these positions to show 

In of panic, as every 
be unsife though it 
hold xa amount of specie equal to even half or 
three-tuurths its Habilides. itis utterly ridicu- 
Jos to measure public confidence by fisures, 
end to say that four-tifths, or three-fourths, or 
two-thirds of the creditors of a hank will be eon- 
tent with notes instead of specie. it the panic 
be decided, no batik will be safe which does not 
contain a dolhur’ of bullion ‘for every dollar it 
owes; and if it does so, there will be no panie, 
and the bank will be a losing coneern. 

The ouly guarantee that can be devised for 
Imuk solvcney is a general diffusion of sound 
principles of finance, and a resolute selection 
by shareholders in Danks of the best men to 
control their administration. If banks lend too 
much to merchants and thereby encourage ‘pri; 
vate capitalists to’ lend, at usurious rates, to 
railways and other speculative enterprises, they 
must expect disaster to follow. If they persist 
in tryinz.to make dividends on their capital at 
a time when the business of the country. does 
not remunerate ‘any one, they must expect to 
lose. The best guarantee for the péople and 
the best check on the banks is the law which. 
we have, provided the judges will have the 
honesty to execute it. As to the plan of limit- 
ing the discounts to‘a fixed amount, it is a silly . 
as if one were to propose that no man should 
spend than so muchayear. Messrs. Op- 
dvke & Company, if they are troubled with a 
desire to be useful in the m: utter, had better try 
if some means ean not be devised to make the 
judges do their duty; bey ond this, their efforts 
are likely to be superfluous, and may provoke 
derision. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ME 
MEXICO. 


Itvwor has it that President Buchanan will, 
in his forthcoming Message, take decided ground 
in favor of some active interference in Mexican 
aikiirs by the United States. ‘The State De- 
partment has now before it well-authenticated 
eases of outrages committed by the Mexican 
Government upon United States citizens. The 
President can not neglect these without betray- 
ing his trust. With what fidelity the Mexicans 
have adhered tu@the stipulations contained jn 
the treaty of Giaad: aloupe Hidalgo it remains to 
be seen; certain it is, at all events, that the 
various governments which from time to time 
held sway inthe Mexican Stateshave each 
and all of them failed to comply with the prom- 
ixes made by Mexico to the American grantees of 

the Tehuantepee route. It is dificult to see how 
the Pre-ident could shirk this grievance. And, 
independently of the specific injuries invelved 
in, these cases, it is very doubttul whether the 
controlling influence exercised by the United 
Statics on this continent docs not involve a re- 
sponsibility Whiclr implies a quasi-cuarantee of 
peace and order throughout the cutire continent. 

Let us illustrate the case: Brown, Jones, and 
Smith are settlers ina country far removed from 
civilization. All are freeholders and citizens— 
henee independent of-each other. Brown has 
—in theory—no rizht to interfere with Jones, 
or Jones with Smith. Yet, in practice—such 
are the conditions of social existence—if Jones 
or Smith lead so disorderly a life that people 4 
an not visit Brown without danger, or if any 
one of the three so conduct himeeli as to give a 
bad name to the neighborhood, an obligation to 
interfere is imposed or the injured member of 
the communhity. In civilized society Brown 
may have Smith or Jones indicted for disérder- 
ly or riotous conduct; in a state of nature he 
may compel jis meizhbors, by the exercise of 
force, to conduct themselves soberly and peace- 
ably. ‘Lins is precisely the case of the United 
States and Mexico. Strictly speaking, the Unit- 
ed States have no right to interfere with Mexico. 
Mexico is as independent of. Northern control 
as Paraguay or Brazil. It is a free country— 
as much so as this. Y¥et, so vitally important 
is it that commerce and. civilization should be 
sutfered to progress securely, that when the 
Mexicans crect spoliation into a system, rob 
merchants, stop mails, _ postal commu- 
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dols - 


Judging from the 


interfere in the atkrirs 


» the system at present. 


nication, arrest the administration: of aes: 
and set an cxample of lawlessness, rapine, and 
general disorder and crime, it becomes incum- 
bent on any neighboring nation which has the 


power to interfere—just as Brown is bound to. 


interfere in the domestic concerns of Smith or 
Jones when the latter cisturb his peace, impede 
his intercourse with the outside world, and dam- 
age the fair fame of his locality. 

Mexico has evidently reached the turning- 
point in her history. Nearly forty vears have 
¢Clapsed since she threw off .he colonial yoke. 
Since then she has tricd, in turns, every possi- 
ble form of goverumer., from a military and 
imperial despotism t+ a democratic republic. 
All have proved eq-ally unsuccessful. She has 
gone from bad te worse, until,at the present 
time, neither trete nor property are safe with- 
in her. burders and eyen hfe is imperiled un- 
less some powe.iul potentate, such as the British 
Consul, conde-cends to protect it. 

It seems that it is the bounden duty of this 
republic to take some steps to sive » this hemi- 
sphere from the danzer and disgrace brougit 
upon it by the conduct cf the Mexicans. ‘lhe 
leading European: powers have not hesitated to 
of Greece and Rome— 
not with a view of conquest or profit, but solely 
inorder to avoid the scandal and danger of 
permanent anarchy in an established nation of 
Liurope. We should do. the same in Mexico. 
We do not desire territorial aggrandizement. 
We avould rather not accept Mexico as a gift. 
Dut itisdue t ~U nited States interests, it is due 
to the civilization of the age, that we—who will 
not safer cr Spain to subjugate Mexi- 
co—should go to the expense of lending what 
aid may be sary to.re-establish order in that 
couniry, be the cost what it may. 


neces 


THE PARDONING BUSINESS. 

InN an article published ia this journal more 
than a year since, we had occasion to relate the 
history of the policy of the British with re ard 
to the execution of sentences of transportation 
on criminal offenders. Wementioned that for 
Inany Years sentences. of transportation were 
merely nominal. A man‘who was sentenced 
to Botany Bay for foyrteen vears served four, 
and then got liis liberty ; he who was exiled 
for life was liberated after eight or ten yeurs’ 
servitude; While the convict whose term was 
two vears, got off with six months. Some two 
or three vears ago the attention of the authori- 
ties was directed to the practical workin: of 
this system; it was shown that in a majority of 
cases pardoned offenders were again arrested 
for crime; and while, in a few cases, pardoned 
convicts reformed, the interests of society were 
generally 
the comfort of criminals. -" On this discovery 
the British Government retraced its ‘steps. It 
directed that in all cases convicts must serve 
out their term religiously. ‘This, we believe, is 
We are led to conclude 
that it works satisfactorily. 

In this State we adhere to the system which 
has been abandoned by the British. Hardly 
any of the sentences pronounced by the Courts 
are faithfully executed. A man sentenced to 
ten years State’s prison for heinous crime serves 
three and is pardoned out. He who is sen- 
tenced for five years, seryes one, or two at most. 
Ife who is sentenced for one year, scarcely re- 
mains long enough in prison to make the ac- 
quaintance of the turnkeys. Under the present 
State Constitution the only important function 
left to the Governor is the prerogative of par- 
don; we must say.that our Governors usc it 
pretty freely. 

The last case in which the prerogative has 
been used by the Governor of this State has 
been in pardoning one Jackson, an emigrant 
runner, who, though a married man, was con- 
victed of rape upon an emigrant girl in Breol.- 
lyn. ‘The case was very clear. ‘Two girls were 
decoyed by Jackson and another runner into a 
place of safety and outraged. It appears since 
the trial that the Virls’ testimony was not as un-. 
varying as might have been wished. On the 
strenzth of this the judges united in a recom- 
mendation to mercy, and the Governor par- 
doned Jackson. .We confess that we are at.a 
loss to imagine what motives led to this mis- 
judged exercise of clemency. ‘There was no 
doubt of the outrage. Had the girls been of 
the lowest order of degraded fernaics, the guilt 
of their assailants would have been the same. 
To expect ignorant girls to make no mistakes, 
and not to “contradict themselves, under the 
skillful cross-examination of lawyers, and while 
still half crazed at the memory of the ou trage, 
is unre: asonub le. And that eimi: srants are, halit- 
ually the prey-of the se: undrelly class ‘Villal Uns 
known as emigrant runners no one can gloubt. 
The necessity of an example was obvious. A3 
to the recommend: ition tormerey signed by the 
judzes, and the clergymen, and the I: men 
of Brooklyn, every one knows how easy itisto get 
people of. ever y station to siza such doc uments 5 
a conscientious Governor should pay no atten- 
tion whatever to them. 

Jackson, however, has been wie oned out, 
and simultaneously one of the most horrible 

cases of outrage and infamy has om publis 
in the papers. ‘The Geyernor may atulat 
himself on the result of his clemency. Let it 
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be proved that the poor girl who was outraged 
by four or five fiends the other night near Av- 
enue A had been guilty of levity or indiscre- 
tion, or let her stammer or contradict herself in 
her account of the scene, and, according to the 
Governor's theory, her assailants need no pun- 
ishment. 


A CORRESPONDENT lately asked about this God- 
dess or Nymph. Jie sugested that Isempriere 
said nothing upon the subject, and that evenSmith 
and Anthon sere at fault. It wasa ve 
tion at a time of such universal interest in the 
same of chess as the present—a time when thou- 
sands of chess-boards all over the country are 
doubtless ee with the game now pending he- 
tueen New York and Philadel; Shi: a que 
which the Lounzer’s friend, D. W. ©. “the Lest 
wuthorityv.” clearly answers as foliows: 

HC uiss t is the heroine of Sir Waihauim Jones's 


pe 


apt ques- 


on the Game of Chess, one of 

duetions of his pleasing pen, Tb: nowhere ex- 

plains the etyvmolosy of the word; and [T have no 

doubt that the name was iuvented by himself: Ie 
} 


thus Introduecs her: 


lovely Dryad ranged the Thracian wild, 
Mer alr enehanting and her aspee® 
To chase the bounding h Wis ali j 
Ave from and Cyprian 
O'éer hills and val vas het beauty i, 
And fair Cy Was damn 


it avas te please her that. Mars found eut the 
game of chess: 
taucht. the rulos that guide the pou ive came, 
And called it Cass, from the Prvyad’s names) 
(Wheneée Albion's sous, Whd most its praise confess, 


Approv'd the ploy, an dt named it thoughtful Cross 

“The whole poem. was written in 17°35, when 
the author was only sixteen vears or age. Lis idea 
was taken from Vida’s *Seacchia Ludus, che hero- 
ine of which is Scaceks, which is lesiimately de- 
rived from the modern: Latin word for 
Since the publieation of Sir Wiliiam Jones's 


Nee tcl 


€.1Gss. 


Caisca has been regardel as the Muse or 
Goddess of Chess the adjective (of, 
or relating to, chess) has been frequently used | 
wriiers on the game. 
* Aston LIBRARY, 1503," 
LANDOR IN EXILE, 


The muse has followed andor to the Tus- 
ean shore; Uut she looks backward with yearning 
aud resret, and the old man turns from_storied 
Val d’Arno te some umble hamlet far away; and 
turnines, sings: 

WIDCOMBE, 
Widcombe! few seck with thee their resting-place; 
Lut I, when [I bave run my weary race, 

Will throw my bones upon thy chureh-yard turf: 
Although malignant waves on foren shore 
Tlave stranded me, and I shall lift no more 

My hoary head above the hissing’surf, 


Yerhaps my dreams may not be over ye., 
And what I ¢ould not in long life forget 
May float around that image once too dear; 
Perhaps some gentle maiden passing by 
May heave from true-love heart a generous sigh, 
And Be happier thou who sileencst here! 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


A UNIVERSITY. 


CoLLece is growing cid. But, hap- 
pily, far from showing any signs of s ‘aility, jt is 
renewing its vouthand winning fresh laurels, Ap- 
parently struck with the fact that a rich institution 
of learning sheuld be of some practical use to men 
and women in the world, it has opened its doors 
fora most liberal course of lectures by most ¢apa- 
ble men: and is at this moment more of a Uni- 
versity, in the true sense of that word, than any 
college in the country. 

It is an interestiny fact, too, and one tu be es- 
pecially remarked durmg ‘the: present symputhy 
With a project of a Library for Women, that the 
venerable Cellege, which has been hitherto treated 
Jofiily by the Harvard and Yale, the Dartmouth 
and Union men, as a mere city [ligh School, and 
has been long since classed amone the fossil boons 
to mankind, has not only opened its doors to these 
admirable lectures, but has opencd ikem wide 
enough to adinit. the most expinsive crinoline. 
Yes, it is a Heautiful instance of gallantiy of the 
old school !—of the kind that Charles Lamb eom- 
mends. if is an inspiring spectacie, that of our 
vener: 
bows of welcome to the sex! 

And w hy not ? ‘ 

Doubtless the goot old Colleze reasoned thus: 
“Tf it be proper—if the clergy and taculiy .and 
the entire civic respectability Approve e the going 
of women wo hear miscellaneous evening lectures 
upon morals, science, literature, and history—is 
there any impropriety in their going io bear day- 
lectures upon the same subjects? What is every 
Lyceum lecturer but a professor teaching a elass 
sometimes a thousand strong (or trving te teach, 
and perh, aps hitting it about as often as colleze 
professors de) 2 Le ing sare of propriety, then, a 
may ahead! And thereupon tue courtly 
Colum! Ha raise Ss its ind to its hat 
smiling, Whispers, w: ales, thin wage?” 
ell » mete h of whose 

Miscellany,’ svaa lately 
published in the i cehly—sand Miss Muni both bear 
Witness to the difficulties they encountered in 
ting to lectures at Har vard—y hich, after all, tuey 
And P rofessor Agus- 
siz often lectures in C ambride at the 
ie Many youns women 
who would eladly hear are net adniitted. ¥ et the 
very same evening the genial Professor micht lec. 
ture in a hall, in tue very same town, upon the 


ou, 


collece, to 


| than the idle word of 


very same subjects, and the hall be crowded with 
intelligent men and women. 

There is such .a found diiference between 
twee lleedum aud tweéedle-de 

This movement of ¢ 

form—if a Lounger m 

of that 

been visited by 


‘ollege, this re- 
sucha 


as 


olumbia ¢ 
t respectfully use 
honored institu tion 

t the publie indignation. 
In truth, the newspapers uublushingly report that 
otten more than half the 
Aad with these annual courses of Jec- 
tures and the Library for We men Asn addition to 
the Astor and other publie Ji! ‘3, the 
Which is aot scuaeeete to sex}, we mav all feel 
that are steps sre takingthat the world moves— 
and that. whatever the other rights of womén may 


word ins] 


10t 


is composed ot 
Wohnen, 


be, their rizht tothe best education which the tines 
afford is about as clear as that of men. 
Bet not. musical, this time; for we mean the 
Piccolomini quarrel, 
tis curious how 
of small opera people are! 
papers full of cards, rejoinders, and manifestoes, 
ts of the least possible miteresi to any 
era 


being or thing except an oj 


Iv important the rows 
season we have 


upon subjec 


i ¢ 
of merchandise, and navurally chai¢s at their de- 
mre, love miy do li ven 
sal cut off vour_admissiom, and lt vou 
1 
itis 
fhe Lounger knows something ont this bust- 
ness. It is not tive liunired vears since he wrote 
anottee of the opera ef th pre vious eveling iol at 
morning paper. ie, didn’t iike the or 
~ ‘ 


and he said 
Oh’ Tleavens!—zas the historian of 


] 


Frederick savs—down eame nicsstngers, nianager, 
and avents.? What ha 2 
the management offendcd 2 hidden malice 
has: dictated an article so injurious 
su mortifving to Siacame ? hat 
keeps her bed this yom 


pure chagrin. Can nothing be-done? Woulda 
slisht sovper after the opera enalle the excellent 


critic to appreciate the periyrmance more justly ? 
Don’t—dou't, we beseceh you! Say nothing, if 
you will, but doen't frighten the public.” 

What could anv foolish-hearted Louner to 
such a piteons appeal? Ile could held his tongue, 
indeed, but he was treubled by a sense, of duty. 
He had undertaken to tell the public aliout the 
opera. To praise it, was to ——. “To be silent, was 
to shirk his responsibility. To condemn it, was to 
oceasion gnashings of teeth and keepings ef bed 
with chagrin. Lt was a pitiful dilemma. 

But still, it is not fair to say that Nobedini is 
Altracosa— unless vou have some better reason 
an idle gessip in an opera- 
fover. 

Let us hope these troubles are over. They only 
‘serve to show that the opera is a.luxury that shiv- 
ers in a current of disapprobation, and threatens to 
fall, Li must be corseted and propped by extraor- 


able Columbia lifting its hat and making low . 


-is Simon Bolivar. 


dinary means, and even then its permanence Is 
precarious, and its pro) it—exeept to a very few 
and rarely—is not at all extraordinary. 
DECIDEDLY A QUESTION. 

SIMULTANEOUSLY with the laving of the Atlantic 
Wire, so that’ the depths of the sea are about to 
serve us, Lord Carlingford, in England, announces 
to the public that he has ** cleariy established the 
principle of acrial navigation ;” that the aérhedon, 
or aérial chariot, in the construction of which, his 
lordship has spent several years, ‘* having flown 
and proved the’ perfection of its principle, and of 
the manner in which it las been earried out, it is 
now a question of forming a company the gur- 
of bringiny it out, and then for the whole 
world to witness at last the iecimeaseaktidee discov- 
ery, advancing civilization and administering to 
the happiness and. prosperity of nations.” 

What can be more promising? While our mes- 
sages tlash under the sea, we shall tly over it. The 
, poor ocean is Yetting to be only a huge, weltering 
mass of brine, useful; chemically, in correcting the 
atniosphere, but freed from all ‘kinds of terror— 
unless, haply, an unlucky passenger should chance 
to tumble out of the acriedon. 


pose ¢ 


: PORTRAIT OF BOLIVAR. 

Oxr of the ple turesque heroes of modern times 
whose name is much more familiar than his care: 1, 
Landor, who always 
republicanism, dedicated one of his kooks to. the 
‘* Liberator.” But although it might be diflicult 
to show now that Bolivar was a very great leader, 
yet his name is identified with South American in- 
depende nee--such as it is. 

The recent honors. paid to General Paez, who 
figures sometimes in.South American history as 
the foe as well as the friend of Bolivar, have To- 
called the name of the ** Liberator.” And a com- 
mittee of Venezuelans who have eome to New 
York to reeall General Paez to his loyal ceuntry- 
men, having seena poor portrait of Bolivar in the 
City Hall, have just presented the citv with a like- 
ness of our most ilustricus f-llow-citizen, Simon 


Bolivar, the eminent son of Caracas, the liberator 
of Venezuela, New Granada, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Lolivia.” 


Our friends in the cougtry, when they come to 
town, will take pleasure in going to the City Ball 
and locking upon the ieee iit: but those whe can 
not come may be glad to see a pic ture of Boliy ar, 


drawn by the pen of his bi iographer, 


Simon Bolivaris tive feet four inches in height ; 


his visave is lone; bis cheeks hollow; his complex- 
it livi il rown: "his eves are ot al mildle size and 
sunk deep In his head, which is covered thinly with 
hair: his mustaches give him a dark and wild gts- 


vh 


lv is thin anc ineagre. 


j n he is ina passien. His 


Ile has the ap- 
In walk- 
ean not 


yearance of a man sixty-live vears old. 


ine his arms are in continual motion. Ile 


long, but becomes soon f. sued. Ile likes 
lis hanmo k, Where he sits He gives 
Way to sudden gusts of re see and becomes 
in a moment a madman, throws himself into his 
hammeck agid utters curses and Imprec ations upon 
all around him fie likes to indulge in sareasms 
Upon absent persons; reads only Tight French lit- 


erature: Is a beld ride ssi nately f fond ot 


and pa 


Waltzii r. lie is fond hear himseolf t ak: and 
of siving toasts. In adve rsity, and of 


aid from whi hout, he is perfectly free from passion 
and vivlence of temper. He then becomes patient, 

mild, docile, awit even ‘ahsstiedan in a great 
measure he conceals his faults under the pe lite NeSS 
ef a man ¢duedted in the so-called beau imoude ; 
Asiatic talent ibe dissimula- 
than most 


an 2alinost 
tien: and understands mankind beite 


POssesses 


of his countryvmen™ 

lt is curious, ita moment the South Amer- 
jean sirugeles, and Bolivar himself, have entirely 
passed into history, to tind in, the reperts.of daily 
events in thee York the public farewe 
of General Paez, the Venezuelan hess We seem 
to have turned back a few pages; and the fanfe of 
Bolivar is fecshened when Paez says of him: “Ile 


Was inv chief companion, and ny friend,’ 


And now limescli returns, to pass inte hon- 
orable Jitsteryv A brave old soldier, who has 
foucht and sutfered for his country’s independence 


—let us hope that cowittry will atone fur its long 
forzetfulness, and crown his latest di: ays with pros- 
perity peace. 

THOSE SE Ys. 

Gxt of the exc eth nt diily papers has received 
the st startling news from Sepoy Island. ‘The 
ins to be shat there is 
tially bad in the inhabitants of that wretched 3 
ion that vou muy as well believe the worst iat 
vou can think of about them—and that will not he 
bad enouch. 

However, their wind-bag is pricked this time. 
It scems thev have been giving money, _ holding 
ruction of 


something so essen- 


Fact se 


meetings, and have contracted for the de: 
the new Qfiarantine buildings of 
temporary brick, and temporary slates An officer 
of the United States army is to receive five thou- 
sand dolfars if he succeeds in conquering the gar- 
‘This he is to do by conducting a Sepoy 
to the ereunds: sending forward two hun- 
dre 7 men, in parties of twenty each Qnaking, by 
accurate arithmetic, ten parties), every mean to be 
paid two hundred doll irs. Tor that sum he is to 
plant short sealing-ladders against the walls—in 
os uy With his fellows he is to climb over and 
attack the Army of Occupation, supposed by that 
to be reduced to a very poor fig ure—while 
live hundred ef the stanchest Sepovs surround the 
walls, destroy them, ditto the ‘buillings—and en-, 
wane, finally, all, hands, hammer and tongs, with 
the brave soldiers’ who have been so valiantly 
mounting guard over the small-pox and yellow 
fever. The whole to eccur upon the arrival of a 
smaller force and a larger subscription than are at 
present reported, 

There is not the sli; ‘test crow of the cock or 
roar of the bull in this story. It is evidently au- 
thentic and accurate. It*‘* has come to the knowl- 
ede of the Commissioners of Emigration.”” That 
settles it. It is simplya case of reading history 
before it happens. Sepoy conspirators alwa: 
have their secrets well ventilated. They-are sure 
to communicate their plans to the estimable gen- 
tleman who furnishes Sepoy Island news for the 
daily papers. They can’t resist his prefound sa- 
gacity. Ile worms it all out, even to the numbers 
and prices and times. Tw enty thousand dollars is 
the exact sum subscribed, and each of the advane- 
ing party is to receive two hundred dollars. 

sut why does not this worthy informer state the 
whole? Is it possible that he has not -heard the 
rest? Does he not know that the programme of 
attack is to be published in the daily papers of 
New York, and arinounced front all the Sepoy pul- 
pits on the previous Sunday 2? ‘Phat his Exeellen- 
ey the Governor, and the Honorable Board of Com- 
missioners of Emigration, and Cos iin M. @ N. 
are to be invited as distinguished guests? That 
the ferry-loats are to run every five minutes on 
that day, and every arrangement made to accom- 
modate the public ? 

That is the way such things are always man- 
aged.” The Lounger therefore advises Iris iriends 
to keep a sharp look-out for the two hiindred men 
at two hundred dollars apiece, with short scaling- 
ladders at cight dollars a score, and the five hun- 
dred Sepoys aiding and abetting upon the outside, 
at about thirty dollars a head. ~ And when seen, 
make a note of. 

But seriously, what is to be done with these mis- 
cuided Sepoys, who threaten to prove so serious 

und lasting an annoyance? When imen professing 
intelligence and good cit izenship refiise to be an-. 
nually exposed to deadly pestilence and mortal- 
itv, even after the laws have been tried and failed, 
What are vou going todo about it?) When acom- 
munitvof sober and substanticl peeple has patient- 
Iv awaited the op ration of law for the removal of 
a pest, nowine perfeetly well that 
the operatiou-ot the low is thwarted, and will con- 
tinue to be thwarted, by a despotic money interest 
—quictly removes the pest; what are vou going to 
do about it? What cen you do about it, except 
maintain the pest—if that be your pieasure—ly a 
foreign force superior to that of the community ?. 

What was that process called when Paclaid 
tried it upon the Colonies ? 7 

Is that the way a republican state should main- 
tain an institution confe ssedly destructive every 
year of scores of innocent lives, and maintain it 


? 


among a people who have borne and protested un- 
til nojhonest democratic citizen ean ask them te 
Lear dnd protest any longer ? 


THE LYCEUM. ‘ 

An English gentleman has lately written to the 
London Zines, complaining of the lordly air as- 
sumed by the noblemen who, in thé recess of Par- 
liamehit, go down Sgr the eounties and lecture to 
the people at the Mechanics’ Institutes. 

If they do assume this air, it is without any ¢s- 
pecial reason in the lectures. themsely es. The per- 
formances of the Earl of Carlisle and Lord John 
Russell in the Lyceum are ‘not overw helming for 
interest, information, or eloquence. They are as 


| dry and didactic as the sermons of dyspeptic “di- 


vines, And it is clear enough that the «crowd js 
drawn together, not from any interest in the ** Po- 
etry r of Pope,” nor in my Lord’s opinion ¢f that po- 
etry, but simply to hehold an Earl or a Duke’s son 
in ‘the flesh. The superior air of. the speaker, 
which Mr. Godolphin Osborne complains of, is the 


(Marmion) 


! 
retlection of the snobbis h air of the audience. 

The Lyceum, as we understand it, has not vet 
rooted itself in England. 
stitutes at which weekly lectures are delivered, 
but there is no corps of popul: ir lecturers. W hen 
there is, the effect upon English social and polit- 


ical ¢ ne ivation will be as marked as it already is - 


upon ours, 
The Lyceum in this country, to-day, is very-dif. 
ferent from that of tifteen years ago. «The themes 
diseugsed are less recondite. They come home to 
the thoughts an ne sympathies of the great mass of 
every) audiene The audicuce, in fact, demands 
every year to ‘ less and less amused, merely ; but 
to hear real su! jects treated in a real way. It tol- 
erates the boldest ex ‘ pressio nm of thouglit, so it be 
‘en to be honest and calm; and nothing is more 
striking than to hear pub lic speakers saying open- 
Iv, and with paticnee, if not applause, on the part 
of the audience, w hat would have caused them to 
Le suppressed cight or ten years ago. 


2 
THE LOUNGER'’S LETTER-BOX. 
Boston, November, 1874. 

Mn. Lornerr,—I!I am desirous of adding a morsel to 
the weekly banquet which you provide, with so much 
success, for the readers of Harper's Weekly... So behold 
ec afo verses which have been lying idle in my 
brain for several years. Cento, as some of your readers 
hiany not kuow, is an Italian term applied to a patched 
aud ragged cloak, and has thence been transferred to po- 
etry coutpo-ed from the shreds of other poets. 
(Murinion) 
(John Gilpin) 
(Christabel) 


The prior of St. Swithin'’s gave, 
And eke with all his might, 

Sixteen short howls, net over loud, 
And rushed into the fight. 


Mercury and Venus next appear, 

Ifooked by the nose their weight to prove, 
Yet still resolved to persevere; 

Ambition is no cure for love. 


Meanwhile, on Tlion’s tower Apollo stood, 
A huge tin coffee-pet he bore, 

Then on his back he laid the weighty load, 
The trophies of a conqueror. 


One ancient hen she took delight to feed, 

Whose beard descending swept her aged breast, 
Wide as a wind-mill all her figure spread, 

Is like a clown in regal. purple dress‘d. 


Next Camus, reverend site, went footing slow, 
Aloft incumbent on the dusky air, 
To stop too fearful, and too faint to go; 
* Let spades be truinps,"’ he said, and trumps ‘they 
were! 


Yours, re: poetfully, 


“CHicaGco, November, 

“Dean your lucky stars, the Hog 
Family has removed fo Chicago. 

‘* Your places of public resort will have a short respite, 
until the Messrs. Hog return from their travels. 

‘In Chicago the genus Hog is now to be found in all 
his clory: place, the Young Men's Association reading- 
rooms; time, 9 A.M., as witness the following: 

**A gentleman essays to read a paper spread open on 
the files, and while engaged on one side thereof Mr. Hog 
forthwith takes his position on the other; the aforesaid 
gentleman has probably nearly finished the column, and 
of course would soon turn to the other side; but Mr. 
log, in defiance of all rules of politeness, has taken his 
position, and there will remain until the original reader 
is forced to retire. Mr. Ilog meanwhile chuckles to him- 
self on the success of his superior finessing abilities. 

‘* We are so well pleased with the conduct of the Ilogs 
—our Hogs—that we think of presenting them with some 
fitting testimonial. 

‘“ Perhaps, Mr. Lounger, vou would be kind enough to 
suvwest somcthing appropriate. 

* Yours, admiringly, Cuicaco."* 

—The Lounger would humbly suggest that-a 
ood - solid wring for the nose might be as appro- 
priate and appreci: ated a testimonial as any other. 
It is one, too, in the presentation of w hich all 
parts of the country familiar) with the family of 
log would be profoundly interested. Should the 
ccremony take place, may the Lounger depend 
upon * Cu1cAGo” to send him the details, which 
he will most gladly submit to his readers? 


—Feremina writes from Vermont, enthusiastical- 
ly praising Church’s pictures, which, indeed, de- 
serve enthusiastic praise: , 

“Tam no connoisseur myself. I know nothing of col- 
oring practically, and only sketch a very little in pencil- 
ing. But living in Vermont, near the lake ar® mount- 
ains of this lovely ind, I have be ‘tter teachers than can 
be found in cities; and when IT saw Mr. Charech’s pictures 
I said. wistantly, Phis is troth'—this is nature end I 
reverenced and do reverence accordingly. What a mas. 
is his! What a stropg and skillful hand! 
bed hat wonderful appreciation of sy nipathy and tender- 
nT or all the myriad forms of nature ‘" 

She then turns to Th: ackergy whom she can not 


like : 

“Jt is of no use for you men to defend Thackeray. 
With few exceptions, I am happy to say that the uni- 
versal feminine world dctests him (though we read ‘his 
books); and I firmly believe that this is the sole reason 
that he sneers at and despises us * poor, dear little bearté,’ 
as he condescendingly calls us.” 


The italics are the Lounger’s. 


There are Vee hanic In- 
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AKAB GIRLS AT SCIIOOL, IN TIIE ESTABLISHMENT OF MADAME LUCE. 


MODERN ALGIERS. 


Tue popular idea of Algiers, derived from books of travel and bi- 
ographies of famous pirates; represents it as a place where corsairs EE 
hold their revels, where lovely young women are sold every day to CSS 22 SSSA 
the highest bidder at a few dollars a head, and where the Bashaw NSS E SS 
‘bowstrings a dozen Christians every morning before breakfast, just ins RSS SS 
to satisfy himself of the stability of his religious principles. My fond- 3 
est wish, in youth, was to go to Algiers on board a large man-of- | 
war, which I had been taken to visit, and to blaze away at the place 
and people until not one stone was left upon another, and no bearded 
creature stood on his legs to face me. | 
In fact, Algiers is a fair sd not unlike Marseilles or Bor- - 
deaux, with French cafés, frenctf Shops, French liquors, french sol- 
diers, French costumes, and French grisettes.. The aboriginal popu- 
lation exists, it is true; but glory has departed from them, and vb- 
sinthe and other French institutions rule the day. In a few years 
there will be nothing Algerian about Algiers—nothing Moorish about 
the old strong-hold of the old Moorish freebooters. Mussulman and 
Jew’are both slowly fading away before the irresistible 'renchman. 
Our illustrations may be regarded as embalming a society which 
will soon be a thing of the past. One of them represents a couple 
of Moorish ladies overtaken in a rain-storm. Rain is a rare occur- 
rence at Algiers. For eleven of the*twelve months, on an average, 
the sky.is clear, and the native ladies can carry on their flirtations 
and gossip upon the roofs of their houses under the canopy of heaven, 
But it does rain sometimes, and then ’tis a painful sight to see the 
poor Moorish ladies struggling through the mire. ‘Their dress, to 
=<. male eyes, seems to consist of innumerable folds of cotton or linen 
wound roynd and round head, body, and limbs; there are so many 
folds that under a fair shower of rain the wearer runs some risk of be- 
ing washed away. A late traveler tells a story of a very virtuous 
Moorish lady who was overtaken in so heavy a storm that even her 
yashmal: was washed off her face, and she was forced to walk through 
several streets with her features exposed to-the public gaze. She 
bore it patiently for a while, but €fter a time the indignity was too 
terrible for her feelings. Rushing through a »crowded street to a 
wharf, she plunged into the Mediterranean, deeming death a fit ex- 
piation for her accident. 
Another of our engravings represents a female school in Algiers. 
This school, which has already become famous, is directed by a hero- 
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ine of the name of Madame Luce. She was one of 
the first French settlers in Algiers, and many years 
ago she conceived the project of educating the Arab 
and Moorish girls of the city. Obstacles and diffi- 
culties beset her on every side. The French Gov- 
ernment regarded the female sex as a necessity in 
the economy of the human race, but saw no reason 
why any pains should be taken to educate females. 
The Emperor would give no money to Madame 
Luce; he would not protect her against her ene- 
mies. 
tion she could not struggle against the difficulties 
of her task, tliis noble-hearted woman converted all 
her private property into money, even pawned her 
gold thimble, and went to Paris to see Napoleon. 
She succeeded in obtaining an interview, and in the 
few:minutes which were granted to her,.she spoke 
so sensibly and so forcibly that she obtained what 
she had sought—tirst, the protection of the French. 
soldiery ;-next, an allowance from Government for 
her school. On her return from France it was re- 
opened with éclat. As soon as it was known that 
the Government was on her side, everybody hast- 
ened to send his daughters to Madame kLuce’s es- 
tablishment; and now, we are told, she has as 
many pupils as may be seen in any of our common 
schools. Her system is excellent. She teaches 
sewing of all kinds, réading, writing, arithmetic, 
history , and geography’ she does not interfere 
with the religious views of her scholars.. The Jew- 
ish girls pray after their fashion, the Mussulmans 
girls have the Koran read to them, the Christians 
read the Bible and their devotion: i works. Some 
of Madame Luee’s pupils have already done her 
credit. One of the most worthily-earncd prizes at 
‘the late Paris Exhibition was bestowed on a deaf 
and dumb Arab girl, who was educated by Madame 
Luce, for samples of embroidery. 

Our two other illustrations represent the Kabyle 
boys, who are the porters and waiters at the hotcls 
and cafés of Alyiers, and the Oyletl-Riah women. 
The Ouled-Riahs are an old Arab tribe which for 
many years successfully resisted the attempts of the 
French to subjugate them. ‘Nestled in their mount- 
ain fastnesses, they were almost inaccessible, and 
when they sallied forth from their haunts insearch 
of plunder or battle, they generally contrived to 
measure their time.so correctly that they were 
sure to succeed. The Ouled-Riahs as a trile were 
crushed out, twelve years-ago, by the present Duke 
of Malakoff, French Embassader to England, then 
plain: Colonel Pelissier. The terrible story of the 
final extinction of the tribe was thus told by the 
Akhbar of Algiers, of the 5th July, 1845: 


* Colonel: Pelissicr. was busy in pursuing the Ouled- 
Riahs, who have never yet submitted, as they dwell in 
immense caverns, which it would be madness for the 
troops to enter. On the 18th of June, being closely pur- 
sued, the Ouled-Riahs fled to their usual place of refuge. 
After having surrounded the caverns, fagots were liglited 
and thrown by the French troops before the entrance. 
This demonstration was made to convince the Arabs that 
the French hadéhe power, if they pleased, of suffocating 
them in their hiding-place. 
letters, offering them life and liberty if they would sur- 
render their armsand their horses. At first they refused, 
but subsequently replied they would consentifthe French 
troops would withdraw. This condition was not accept- 
ed, and more burning fagots were thrown in. A great 
tumult now arose from a discussion as to whether there 
should be a surrender or not. The party opposed to a 
surrender carried their point, and a few of the minority 
escaped. Colonel Pelissier, wishing to spare the lives 


Finding that without Government protece. 


Then the Colonel threw in . 
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of those who remained in the eavera, sent some Arabs 
to exhort:them to surrender. They refused, and a few 
women, who did not partake of the savage fanaticism of 
the majority, attempted to fly, but their husbands and 
relations fired npon them to prevent their escape from 
the martyrdom. Colonel Pelissicr then suspended the 
throwing of the burning fagots, and sent a French officer 
to hold a parley with the Ouled-Riahs, but his messenger 
was received with a discharge of fire-arms, and could 
not perform his mission. This-state of things continued 
till the night of the 19th, when, losing all patience and 
all hope of subduing these fanatics, who formed a perpet- 
ual nucleus of revolt in the country, the fire was renewed 
and rendered intense. During this time the shrieks of 
the unhappy wretches who were being sutfocated were 
dreadful, and then nothing was: heard but the crackling 
of the fagots. This silence spoke volumes. The troops 
cutered, and found five hundred dead bodies. About one 
shundred and fifty, who still breathed, were brought into 
the fresh air, but a portion of them expired afterward."’ 


T HE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


On Thursday last the people of Pittsburgh and 
the vicinity assembled to celebrate a memorable 
event. One hundred years ago, on the 25th Novem- 
ber, the fort which bore the name of Fort Duquesne, 
and which stood on the site of the present railroad 
dépot at Pittsburgh, was taken from the French 
| by the Provinei ial and regular troops under Gen- 
borat Forbes; and thus the French scheme of dom- 


ination on this continent was overthrown, and the 
supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon element was for- 
ever secured. 

The point where the Monongahela and Alleghany 
rivers blend their waters to-form the Ohio was 
pointed out, in the middle of the last century, by 
both French and English engineers as a command. 


ing siteforafort. Accordingly, in January of 1754, 


when the great struggle began for the control of the: 


lakes and the valleys of the Mississippi and Ohio, 
that point was contended for by both parties. The 
l'rench had built forts at Erie, Waterford, French 
Creck, and Venango (these names, of course, were 
given to the sites long afterwar@) ; the Virginians 
under Governor Dinwiddie, and acting in concert 
with the Ohio Company, a trading corporation, 
directed Major Washington to raise two hundred 
men, and to build a fort at the junction of the Mo- 
nongahela and Alleghany rivers. The duty of 
breaking ground at the site was deferred to the 
second in command, Captain Trent, who arrived 
on the spot in March, 1754. On 7th April follow- 
ing he was attacked by a body of 1000 men, most- 
ly Indians, under Monsieur Centrecceur, and forced 
to evacuate the place. 
works he had begun, and on the completion of the 
fort gave to it the name of Fort Duquesne. 

[very one remembers that it was to recover that 
post that the miserable expedition of Braddock was 
undertaken. The fort would probably have fallert 
into the hands ef the British had the expeditionary 
force reached it, for the French commander had re- 
solved to surrender. Luckily for him, the skillful 
attack ef Captain, Beaujeu’s command, and the 
stupidity of Braddock, saved him the diggrace ; 
and for some time longer the fort remained in the 
hands of the French. 

When William Pitt took office one of his first 
aims was the recovery of Fort Duquesne. He 

saw that so long as the French held that point the 
British colonies on the sea-board would be unsafe. 
He accordingly gave directions to fit out an army 


/ under General Forbes, and tock measures to obvi- 
ate the errors which had proved fatal to: General 


_ of his predecessor. 


Braddock. General Forbes set out too late in the 
season, and but for a series of accidents which dis- 
pirited the French, he would have shared the fate 
Luckily for him, the French 
tried to repeat the manoeuvre they had played 
against Braddock; a coips @armée sallied forth 


and attacked Colonel  Boquet’s force, which was 
| some days’ journey in_advance of the main army ; 
_ the English won the day; and the Indians, as usual 


| best of the disaster. 
_ ed the garrison of the fort that, as the main army 


after a defeat, fled, leavi ing the allies to make the 
This accident so dishearten- 


| under Forbes approached, they evacuated it, and 


burned the buildings to the ground. On 25th No- 
vember, 1758, Colonel Washington encamped on 
the site, which was covered with ashes and burn- 


ing timbers strewed around the remains of thirty 
tall chimneys. 


| 
| 


It is this memorable event which the Pennsyl- 
yanians celebrated on Thursday. One of our en- 
gravings represents the railroad dépét, which 


stansls as nearly as possible on the site of the old — 


fort. The other, which is taken from a_ painting 
in the possession of the distinguished amateur, Mr. 
John M. l'aleoner, represents a part of the fort 
which was built }y the English on the site of Fort 
Duquesne. After the reoccupation of thé point by 
the army under Forbes, a new fort was built under 
the directions of Colonel Boquet, and named Fort 
Pitt. After the peace a town grew around this 
fort, and borrowed from it its. name—Pittsburgh. 
Stores and buildings gradually encroached upon 
the old fortifications, and at length effaced them 
altogether. In January, 1854, Mr. Falconer en- 
deavored to trace out its walls, but wag unable. 


The French continued the 
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Hie discovered, however, a part of some of the old 
buildings, and painted them. Our engraving 1s 
taken from his picture. . 
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LITERARY. 


Ir has been a work of pious affection for Dr. 
trickland to prepare Tue Lire or Francis As- 
BuRx, the pioncer Lishop of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in America, and he has produced such 
a book as might have been anticipated from the 
man and the subject. (Carlton & Porter, publish- 
ers.) It is no ordinary biography. We have the 
” story of his life and his work here ; and we follow 
him from his first bey-sermons (for he was a boy 
when he began to preach) in England to the con- 
secration of himself to mission work in America 
—on shipboard, where we find him preaching, 
lished to the mast in x-gale of wind—into Ameri- 
can forests—up and down the country, in all sea- 
sons and all weather, working like a man who was 
in earnest, sowing the seed in all parts of the land, 
and beholdiag the fruit with his own eyes betore 
he was gathered to the fathers. Bishop As!ury’s 
life is full of interest to all who would study the 
character of a faithful, self-denying minister of 
Gois Word. Dr. Strickland has brought out 
very cletrly the self-sacrificing character of his 
herofor that he was a hero no one who reads the 
book willdoubt orden¥. With abilities that might 
command aay situation in life, with powerful 
friends, whom he made for himsclf in every part 
of the country, he preferred the itinerant life of la-. 
bor which he in his youth, and. whicl: he 
néver left off until he was stopped in the midst of 
his journeying by the call of the dread messcier. 
lie had and he hoped for no reward here. He lived 
as a sojourner seeking a better country. We say 
he had no reward. Perhaps he felt that it was 
enouch to see Methodism growing up in America 
under his fostering care; until the despised few who 
‘ worshiped in the old William Street loft, in New 
York, had become the nation of Methodists, whose 
hymns and prayers ascended from every valley 
‘east of the Mississippi.” Perhaps it was a reward 
worth living for, and in the end dying for, to know 
that through his labors, in a very large degree, the 
Methodist Church had attained a position of influ- 
ence and strength, anda hold on the affection’ of 
the community, second to no Church in America. 
This, indeed, he had-for his consolation; and in 
this view Dr. Strickland’s book ranks among the 
iinportant contributions of the day to religious his- 
tory. 

From Mr, J. K. Curtis, 83 Bleecker Street, we 
have received a work which, at the first glance, 
micht strike the reader as a great waste of paper, 
but which, on examination, proves to be a remark- 
ally interesting and valuable book. It is AN’Ar- 
RANGEMENT OF TRADESMEN’s CAnns, POLITICAL 
Toxens, E.eecrion MeEDALETs, etc., cur- 

‘Tent in this country for the last sixiy years, by 
Charles J. Bushnell, [sq., of this city, who 7s well 
known as one of the most assiduous and careful 
collectors of American coins and medals. The cui 
bono question which is put by most persons who 
examine this curious catalogue has its answer in 
the same way that all such questions directed to 
historical and genealogical subjects are answered. 

_ Of these medalets a vast majority are of no present 
importance; but many of them are already of 
much interest, and all of them will become so in 
time. To collectors, of course, Mr. Bushnell’s 
work will cémmend itself as a careful and accurate 
catalozue; while we are persuaded that a great 
many who are interested in antiquarian subjects, 
but who have not devoted any attention to this 
branch, will be interested and gratified by an ex- 
amination of the book before us. The work is but 
the commencement of Mr. Bushnell’s enterprise. 
Ile proposes to bring out a further issue on Ameri- 

- ean coins, which will possess much more general 
value than the-part mow before us. The two to- 
gether will be the first\complete work on American 
Numismatics , and the next generation will thank 


the accomplished autbor for his labors, if this one 


does not. The work is. illustrated with examples 
of some of the most inferesting tokens, first among 
which are the tokens pf Motts, jewelers, issued in 
New York in 1789, and Talbot, Allium, & Lee, ship- 
ping merchants in this city, issued in 1794, and 
again in 1795.. The latter, a copper token of the 
size of a penny, brings now at auction sales from 
two to three dollars—so rare has it become. 
Every WomAN HER OWN Lawyer, published 
by Dick & Fitzgerald, is one of those books which 
we have frequently condemned. If any woman 
attempts to be her own lawyer with the aid of this 
book she will need more lawyers than New York 
can supply to rectify the blunders she will make. 
Peterson publishes Tue Four Sisters, by Miss 
Bremer, translated by Mary Howitt. . The Swed- 
ish lady dedicates the book to the memory of Down- 
ing. We have not had time to examine it; nor 
vill'the admirers of Miss Bremer wait for any opin- 
ion on its merits., | | 
PLain Worps To Youne Men, by Augustus 
'Woodburv, published in Concord by FE. C. East- 
man, belongs to a class of works, not uncommon 
of late, whose aim is to reach the morals and the 
manners of young men at one hit. Mr. Woodbury 
writes frankly, heartily, and with force and feel- 
ing. | 
We have heretofore noticed with favor Mrs. 
llornby’s In AnD AnoUND which is 
now republished by James Challen & Son, Phila- 
delphia. Few modern books of travel have been 
‘Teceived with so much praise in England. The 
book is gossipy, most emphatically readable, con- 
tains all sorts of talk and twaddle about Constan- 
tinople and the Turks, and if it should ever happen 
to be translated into Turkish for Eastern readers, 
will make it somewhat unsafe for Mrs. Ilornby to 
venture her iittle head on the banks of the LBos- 
porus, where sacks and caiqnes are not whoily 
out of vogue, even under the mild rule of Abdul 
ledjid. 


ISABELLA OnsiNs, published Ly Rudd & Carl- 


| ton, is another novel of the Beatrice Cenci sort, 
unreadable, unintelligible, ang abominable. 

We are glad to see a new edition of the sacred 
Writings of the Mormons. James O. Wright & 
Co. publish Ture Book or Mormon, which is the 
Bible of those fanatical people. - With the history 
of the production of these stupid yet ingenious writ- 
ings our readers are familiar. A: glance at the 
book will not harm any one, and the curious will 
be glad to possess and examine it carefully. 

Jack axp Harry, or Pictures for the Young, 


by Mary and John Howitt, is an elegant book for 
the small folks, published by J. E. Tilton & Co., 
Boston, and calculated to elicit shouts of delight 
in the nursery. ‘The illustrations are large, and 
excellently designed for young capacities of en- 
joyment, while the text is too well known to need 
comment. 

We have to-regret the want of space for a fuller 
notice than we are obliged to give of Dr. Sprague’s 
fifth volume of ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN PUL- 
rit, published by Carter & Brothers. This vol- 
ume is devoted to the Episcopalian clergymen, and 
fully sustains the high reputation for accuracy and 
correctness, as well as for‘interest and value, which 
the former volumes had established.. The plan of 
Dr. Sprague possésses especial attractions. In- 
stead of a general biographical eneyclopedia, writ- 
ten in uniform style and by one han, we have 
here judicious, careful, and reliable digests of bi- 
ography, nearly every one of which is accompanied 
by one or more letters from personal acquaintances 
of the subject of the memoir, or from persons who 
have had cpportunities for special knowledge of 
his life and character. These letters are among 
ihe most attractive features of the volume, as of 
the former, and add ten-fold to its value as a his- 
torical work, while We Are not to be understood as 
insinuating that the Work of Dr. Sprazue’s own 
per is any less readable or valuable. ‘ihe series 
may challenge comparison with any biographical 
works extant. We call the attention of our read-. 
ers in the country to this set of works, as most ad- 
mirably suited fer presents to pastors, and as works 
which, in every house, will prove inexhaustible 
funds of instruction, interest, and worthy exam- 
ple for children growing up to maturity. 

A book, by Professor Il. F. Massmann, the old 
‘*’Turnmeister,” has been published at Berlin, en- 
titled Tux Ilicmu Scnoot: A Dream—[Die hohe 
Schule. Ein Traum.]. It abounds in anecdote of 
the German Professors, of which. this is a speci- 
mem: 

Professor Thomas Hatelbach, of Vienna, Icctured 
publicly for twenty-two years on the first clfapter of Isaiah, 
without ever having come to an end; his colleague and 
admirer, Aegidius Guthmann, divided his lectures on 
the first five verses of Genesis into twenty-four volumes. 
Crusius lectured eight years on the Psalms, without go- 
ing through the first half. Petrus Pontanus used to chalk 
on the doors of his lecture-room, when he was1n his cups, 


Publicus, Propter Pocula Prohibetur Prielegere. 
us Ilesse took a pitcher of wine with him into the pulpit, 
drinking a mouthful at every fine passage of the poet on 
whom he was lecturing. till at last every passage appeared 
fine tohim. Friedrich August Wolf, at Berlin, when he 
had no mind to lecture, or wanted to work for himself, 
used to pat up a bill in his lecture-room, with the words, 
‘I shall be ill for a week.’ Professor Walch, at Gottin- 
gen, on the contrary, fell really ill during the vacations, 
because he couid not then read to his auditory." 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE MESSAGE OF TIIE GOYERNOR OF SOUTII 
CAROLINA, 


of South Carolina was delivered on 23d ult. The mes- 
sage is conservative in tone, concise, and well written. It 
calls the attention of the Legislature to the duty of elect- 
ing a United States Senater in the place of Senator 
Evans; refers in terms of congratulation to the.progress 
of the railroads and other internal improventvents of the 
State; recommends the investment of Southern capital 
more in Southern improvements and less in Northern 
securities, refers in terms of disapproval te incendiary 
re-olutions against slavery by the free State Legislatures, 
-declaring such resolutions undeserving of a response, 
and exhorting the States to cultivate moral virtues, in- 
dustrious domestic habits, and to observe scrupulously 
all the federal pbligations. He when refers to the recent 
slaver cases, as presenting in strong relief the devotion 
to law and order of the people of South Carolina, but ex- 
presses regret at their occurrence, as productive of un- 
-wonted excitements. Ile questions the propriety of in- 
terfering in such a manner with the commerce of the 
inhabitants of Cuba, and expresses the belief that while 
the navy of the United States may, under the Constitu- 
tion, be charged with preventing a slave-trade between 
the coast of Africa and our own shores, it is poliey’to let 
foreign nations regulate their own affairs and enforce 
their own police. ‘The yemainder of the Message is con. 
fined to State policy, recommending, among other things, 
a repeal of tie usury laws. ; 


MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR OF INDIANA, 


The Message of Governor Willard was delivered last 
week. It is very brief,and confined exclusively to the 
causes that rendered the extra session of the Legislature 
necessary. Hie animadverted to some length upon the 
failure of the last Legislature to make appropriations for 
the maintenance of the State officers, the State institu- 
tions, and for the payment of the interest of the State 
debt. Ile urged the immediate action of the present 
Assembly upon these important subjects. He further 
recommended the erection of another State Prison in the 
-northern part of the State, and concluded by expressing 


action” of those he addressed. 
TH CASE OF THE INDIANA SENATORS. 
Both Ilouses of the Indiana Legislature have adopted 
resulations declaring the election of Messrs. Bright and 
Fitch, United States Senators from that State, illegal, 


Senators will be apt to lead’ to discussion during the 
next session of Congress, the following explanation of 
the state of the case, from the J/era/d, will be found in- 
teresting and useful: When the Nebraska Bill was pass- 
ed, in 1854, both the Indiana Senators (Messrs. Bright 
and Pettit) were Administration Democrats, and support- 
ed it/ Mr. Pettit's term expired in 1855; Mr. Bright's 
in 1857, The Indiana Legislature only meets biennially. 
At its next meeting after the passage of the bill there 
was a Nebraska majority in one House, but an anti-Ne- 
braska majority in tie other and on joint ballot. The 
Nebraska men succeeded, however, in preventing a joint 
Convention, so nothing wds done, and Pettii’s seat re- 
mained vacant. At the next mecting of the Legislature, 
two years after, a similar opposition between the Houses 
bid fair to lead to a similar result. But the Democrats 
procured a joint Convention, with a Democratic majority 
in it, which re-elected Mr. Bright, and elected Dr. Fitch 
to fill the vacant seat of Mr. Pettit. A formal protest 


a group of P's, which meant, Petrus Pontanus, Professor - 
Loban- | 


Tue Message of Governor Allston to the Legislature 
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cattle of no account.” 


the hope “that wisdom and patriotism would guide the ~ 


unconstitutional, and void. As the dispute about these 


was made at Washington. The new Legislature just 
elected has taken the matter in hand, and the result is 
the adoption of the resolution before mentioned. 


3RIGHAM YOUNG'S SONS IN TROUBLE, 


The editor of the St. Joseph Journal has becn shown 
a letter from David H. Burr, Esq., late Surveyor-Gen- 
eral of Utah, to Mr. Hockaday, dated October <2, from 
which we make the following extract to show how mat- 
ters are progressing in the Holy Valley: 

““The Mormons are tolerably quiet at present, though 
occasionally they show the cloven foot. Yesterday, Joe 
and Brigham Young (sons of the Prophet) went into Gil- 
bert & Gerrish’s store anf were impudent to Gilbert, 
when he collared them and summarily ejected them from 
his store. Joe got on his horse, and, drawing his revolv- 
er, attempted to ride in and shoot Gilbert, but Brigham, 
being a little more discreet, prevented him. A crowd 
gathered around, revolvers were drawn, and a trifle then 
would have produced a collision. If Joe had not been 
stopped he would certainly have been shot. Some Mor- 
mons went then and arrested them both, pretending to 
take them to the calaboose."’ 

GAMBLING AND GAMBLERS AT WASHINGTON, 

The Daily Jigs has a letter from Washington on 
Pendleton's death.. The writer says: ‘‘I need hardly 
ray that the stories afloat of Pendleton's having lost 
$180,009 in one sitting, and other like pieces of poetry, 
are mere resy fictions. I do not believe that, either at 


_Pendleton’s or any other faro bank, here or in New York, 


$10,000 was ever lost or won at one sitting. The capital 
with which a bank opens a game here never exceeds 
$10,000, and on suffering a loss of $5.00—a matter of 
rare oceurrence—the bank generally closes for the night. 
At Croekford's £500 was the limit of loss, and he never 
allowed it to go beyond. There isa story, somewhat un- 
certaih, of a Western contractor having lost $8900 at 
l’endTeton’s, but this is the largest sum even fabiesiscribes 
to-his faro bank. Asa rnie, the wealth and winnings of 
gamblers are highly colored. With the exception of one 
or.two in New York, there is no gambler, either at tie 
political or commercial capital, possessed of any amount 
of wealth. The odds at faroin favor of the bank, as cal- 
culated by the keenest players at Baden, is, here as there, 
2} per cent.; and their advantage lies, far more than on 
this percentage, in that feature in players’ natures which, 
in their losing luck, forces them, in the hope of regain- 
ing, to lose more and more, until they reach a heavy 
loss, whereas they seldom have the daring to take full 
advantage of a favoring fortune. Pendleton, though for 
the last.two years, as he neared the verge of the grave, 
he tried to grasp every thing on the margin, died worth 
only $35,000. -Of this sum he bequeathed three-fourtlis 
to his wife, and the other to his mother for her life, with 
remainder to some relatives, 

THE GAMBLER’S WIFE AND THE PRESIDENT. 

** His wife, the daughter of Mr. Mills, the builder of 
the Capitol, with wham Pendleton ran away early in lis 
career, and who natur shared to some degree the no- 
toricty of her husband, is a woman of much: personal and 
mental charm, and has always been treated here with as 
much attention as possible, considering the circumstances 
of her position. She is said to have carried on a consid- 
erable correspondence with Mr. Buchanan, and since her 
husband's death the President is knowy,to have paid her 
a visit of condolence, and expressed his regret that he 
was not aware of the day fixed for her husband's funeral, 
or he should have attended as a mark of his respect. 

 PENDLETON’S POLITICAL INFLUENCE, 

* That Pendleton had much influence in political mat- 
ters, or ventured to exercise any, I do not believe. © He 
probably attained his highest ambition in this direction 
when dispatched as delegate from the capital to the Cin- 
einnati Convention, But in the lobby he was a power, 
and wielded more influence than any single individual, 
even Thuriow Weed, could command.” He held a large 
number of Congressmen (and those of the loosest and 
most unprincipled class), and even a stray Senator or so, 
im the iron wrench of pecuniary obligation, and when a 
fat contract had to be carried, or foul job lobbyed through, 
no huntsman ever brought his pack up to their work 
with a severer leash. MHisinfluence may be judged from 
the fact that when, some time since, the keen and crafty 


proprietor of perhaps the largest commercial steam fleet - 


in the world, and one not in the habit of taking a false 


measure of men, had occasion for a visit to Washington, - 


his first move was to make Pendleton a present of a pair 
of carriage-horses, and he fed at his table every day. It 
is also a fact that a gentleman who went to Washington 
to obtain the return of a large amount of duty, paid 
Pendleton $10,000 for his interest. A few weeks faro, 
and a Congressman is cleaned out. Where does he then 
dine?— At Pendleton’s. Where does he drink ?—At 
Pendleton’s. When he needs money, perhaps to return 
home, where does he mortgage his mileage ?—At Pendle- 
ton's. He belongs to Pendleton. ‘Is not Evelyn true? 
OTILER WASHINGTON GAMBLING HELLS. 

** Next in rank to Pendleton was and is Pringle’s, some 
doors below the National, on the Avenue. The propri- 
etor himself passes the greater part of his time in a 
drunken dream, from which he seldom wakes; when he 
does, he is quiet@gentlemanly, and reserved, with a 
range of knowledge bounded on every side by faro. The 
house is remarkable for having two sets of employés, one 
for day and one for night, the game being eternal. 
Breakfast, lunches, dinners, and suppers are served in 
constant succession, and devoured by crowds of hungry 
Southern and Western men. * 

‘* Next in order, within two doors of Pringle's, comes 
the Virginia House. ‘The visitors here are made up of 
some who visit one house, some the other, and some few 
who visit this exclusively—the latter principally Virgin- 
ians. ‘Though the faro case here does not represent per- 
petual motion, as at Pringle’s, they neverlose a chance, 
are prepared at all hours, and never leave the house ex- 
eept to shave. The entertainments, though not directed 
by a delicate taste, are very good. ; A 

‘One after one the Lords of Time advance.’ 


Next, and last, comes Monteiro, a Virginian of Spanish 
extraction, who deals at the ‘Corner Ilouse,’ opposite 
the National. ‘This house is, perhaps, the nicest in 
Washington, and is almost exclusively patronized by 
the Legations. ‘The suppers, as compared with the oth- 
ers, are gay and graceful, and the appearance of the 
young attaché: of an evening, in fuil-dress and white tie, 
after one of the diplomatic dinners which follow each 
other in the season with the rapidity of the celebrated 
fruits in the enchanted garden, 

‘Scarce one is gathered ere another grows,’ 

gives a perfumed air to the rather dingy apartments, 
which is pleasant. There are, besides, a herd of small 


DEATIL OF HON, BENJAMIN F, BUTLER, 
Letters from Paris announce the death, in that city, 


Noy. 8, of the Hon. Benjamin F. Butler, of this city... 
The Times thus epitomizes - 


liis disease was diabetes,. 
his biography: ‘‘Iie was born at Kinderhook, in this. 
State, in December, 1795, Ile studied law with Ex-Pres- 
ident Van Buren, and when admitted to practice, became 
his partner, Mr. Butler served with credit in the State 
Assembly, was afterward associated with Judge Duer and 
John ©. Spencerin the work of revising the Statutes, and 
became Attorney-General of the United States during 
the Presidency of General Jackson. Subsequently, he 
was appointed United States District-Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York. Mr. Butler took an act- 
ive part in politics, was a warm supporter of the doctrines 
of the Democratic party for many years, but in 18i7~'48 
bolted witli the Barnburners, under the lead of John Van 
Buren, and entered with great zeal into the exciting 
Presidential caavass of that period. When the new par- 
ty, however, retraced its steps in 185051, Mr. Butler 
stood aloof, took no part with his former political asso- 
ciates, and became a strenuous opponent of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Pro-Slavery movement. Latterly he had with- 
drawn from public life, but his Free-Soil tendencies re- 
mained unaltered. His devotion to professional engage- 
ments having seriously impaired his health, he left the 
city in October last on a voyage to Europe, hoping for a 
restoration of his energies, He arrived in Paris, Nov. 3, 
and died there Noy, 8. 


manuers,’ 


Mr. Butler was an active sups 
porter of charitable enterprises and a man of urbane 


for twelve 
wend find 


A CLERGYMAN SUING FOR_HIS SALARY. 

A enit was tried in the Cireuit Court last week, before 
Judge Emott and a jury, in which the Rev.. David J. Pat- 
terson appeared as plaintiff, and the First Reformed Dutch 
Church as defendants. The suit was brought to recover 
six months’ salary, duc on the Ist of July, 1858. ‘The 
defense set up a plea that tle Society was not an incor- 
porated body, and. therefore, could make no legal agree. 
ment for pastor's salary, and also that the services were 
not worth the amount claimed. The jury, after hearing 
all of the circumstances in the case, reudered a verdict 
for plaintiff, awarding $322 68—the full amount claimed. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE ATLANTIC CABLE, 

A VESSEL, it appears, has arrived at Valentia with sev- 
en miies of the shore end of the cable on board. She is 
tulled the Slag, and Co, tain Kell, her commander, is 
making arrangement; +> lay this portion of the wire 
with all possible speed. Ii connection with-the arrival 
of the Stag at Valentia, the Munster News says: ** There 
is one rather dangerou., reef of rocks lying about one 
mile haif or two miles outside the mouth-of Va- 
lentia harbor, called the Coast Guard Patch. On this 
rock there aré about ten fathoms at low water, aud about 
twenty-six fathoms all round it. . Unfortunately, as the 
Ayamemnon entered the harbor, owing to the wind being 
unfavorable, she was obliged to lay the eabte-over this 
spot. It is thought that the drifting af the cable over 
this place might have partially caused the injury which 
has stopped the working for so long a period. liom this 
point it will, of course, be removed, and deposited in the 
most secure and level chanuelin the harbor. With the 
view of discovering such a channel, Captain Kell has, 
for the last few days, been closely sounding every ap- 
proach to the bay, both on the Valentia and the Lough 
Kay side of the Becinisl Island. there is already be- 
tween four and fixe miles of the shore end of the cable 
laid down, the ajiditional seven miles which «ill be add- 
ed to it by Captair cil will render the rope quite secure 
avainst any injury from the wash of the tide. ‘Itis un- 
derstood that Mr. Henley, whose powerful magnetic. 
clectric machines have tor some time been nsed at Va- 
lentia, has undertaken to superintend the electric opera- 
tions at Valentia for 1 short period.” 

Tae London 7.23 recommends the use of the Hughes 
instrument, 

THE LASF FROM MR. WHITEHOUSE. 

Mr. Whitehouse. the electrician, has published a re- 
ply to the last and curt epistle of the secretary to the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company, in which he declares that 
recent experiments upon a faulty piece of cable raised 
from the harbor-ot Valentia have satisfied him that the 
system of testing hitherto relied upon is to the last de- 
gree fallacious and inconclusive, “He adds that, during 
his recent stay at Valentia, he learned that on one occa- 
sion, after the officiai messages had been worked off, the 


' superintendent at Newfoundland gave the clerks permis- 


sion to amuse themselves by sending currents through 
the cable. Being free from responsibility for any errors 
arising from haste, they worked Mr. Whitehouse's ap- 
paratus with unusiai rapidity, and the clerks at Valentia 
received perfect signals while this was going on. Mr. 
Whitehouse asserts that the conversation was kept up in 
full words by the aid ot Thomson's galvanometer. This 
statement is so extraordinary’that we are almost con- 
strained to suppose Mr. Whitehouse has been deceived. 
Practical telegraphers, on the other hand, are of opinion 
that, in reading the last message, the powerful imagina- 
tion of the clerks was more serviceable than the delicate 
needles and reflector of Mr. Thomson. Socontident, how- 
ever, is Mr. Whitehouse of the accuracy of his informa- 
tion that he makes it the basis of a series of calculations. 
‘These lead him to form: the hopeful opinion that, after 
paying all necessary working expenses, and laying aside 
£50,000 in the first vear as a reserve, there will be a mar- 
gin of receipts by the transmission of messages through 
the present defective cable amply sufficient to pay all 
shareholders ten per cent. 
ALMOST A FRENCH INVASION, 

_The Cork Reporter teils tlie following story: ‘* The in- 
habitants not alone of Queenstown, but of the entire sur- 
rounding country, were on Tuesday night dreadfully 
alarmed by being startled from their peaceful slumbers by 
a powerful cannonade from one of the war-ships in the har- 
bor. The consternation was increascd by its being afterthe 
hour for firing signals, and by the cannonade being irreg- 
ular and long continued. ‘The first impression that arose 
from this most extraordinary occurrence was that some 
hostile squadron had, under cover of the darkness, en- 
deavored to surprise the port. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that the cause of alarm proceeded from the Hawk, 
the captain and first licutenant of which were on shore 
at the time. It was 100 clock, and the second lieutenant, 
from what inspiration remains to be discovered, con- 
ceived the idea of piping.all hands on deck and putting 
them through the evolutions of defense consequent upon 
being surprised by an enemy. The captain of the Hawk, 
and soon after him the admiral of the port, hastened on 
board, and after the gentleman had been about half an 
hour ‘surprising the natives,’ put an end to his sport. 
In order to ascertain the entire of the facts of this most 
unaccountable proceeding, we dispatched a reporter to 
Queenstown, to learn them at the Admiralty House, but 
the functionaries there seemed to make light of the mat- 
ter, and were unwilling to give informatiou. Itis stated _ 
generally that the gentleman was not in such a state as 
to understand fully the nature of what he was doing, and 
that he has been put under restraint to await an investi- 
gation into his motives for placing Queenstown in a ‘state 
of siege:’ We have just learned that the officer in ques- 
tion has been in the service for some years in China, and 
has returned in ill-health, which probably has occasioned 
this strange conduct " 

SPORT INDEED! 

A court authority says: “‘Ilis Royal Highness the. 
Duke of Cambridge lately went on a visit to his Grace 
the Duke of Rutland, and shot over the park preserves, 
in which 435 pheasants, 56 partridges, 54 hares, 18 rab- 
bits, and one woodcock were killed. On the following 
day his Royal Highness, the Duke of Rutland, and Lord — 
G. Manners bagged 245 pheasants, 63 partridges, 73 
hares, and 26 rabbits, in four hours, in the Links pre- 
serves. The game killed by his Grace and friends, with 
an average of three gunsa day, for upward of a fortnight, 
is S57 pheasants, 2700 partridges, 630 hares, 129 rabbits, 
and 2 woodcocks; and the bag: made by. Mr. Bell, the 
park-keeper, during September, as presents for the ten- 
ants, etc., were 5082 head, which, in consequence of the 
unusual abundance of game, is scarcely missed. 

GAVAZZI AND OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Signor Gavazzi delivered an eloquent lecture, on 2d 
November, at-Manchester, upon ‘* Oliver Cromwell,” dis- 
cus-ing his merits in the threefold capacit y of politician, | 
warrior, and Christian, and pronouncing him to be, on the 
whole, the greatest man that England has ever produced. 
At the close of the lecture, some of the audience, unasked, 
tendered subscriptions to the lecturer for the purpose of 
aiding to raise a national monument to the great Puri- 
tan hero, and a committee was appointed to assist in car- 
rying out the object. 

WHOLESALE POISONING WITH 

It appears that a person wamed Neale, a wholcsal 
at Draaferd. England, has-been in the habit 
of mixing-a large quantity-ef plaster of Paris 
permint lozenges, 28 for ground of 
twelve pounds of the p $6 forty pounds oy ‘ Mr 
sugar. This in collusion ith My. 
Hodgson, of the same drugeist. To 
the knavery, the two trag@jmeng in their dealings, ¢ alle 
the plaster ‘daft’ or and the confections: 
messenger went to the Gaggmiate shop for the materi: 
thus designated. A a raw apprentice, 
the service of the drucgiit, unacqnainted with tlie pa 
word, went up stairs tools master, who was iil in bed, to 
ask for instructions, and was told to procéed to the collar 
pounds of ‘‘daft,’’ in a corner of which he 
a cask containing the material. Inthe cellar ~ 
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he found two casks, one containing **daft’’ the other 
arsenic, and the boy served Neale with arsenic instead 
of piaster of Paris. A retail dealer, named Hardaker, 
bought a considerable quantity of this abominable mix- 
ture,’sold the lozenges in the market-place of Bradford, 
and the result was the fearful and wholesale poisoning 
of from 159 to 200 persons. Glaring, rank dishonesty 
has been the cause of the calamity—the determination 
ef Neale to undersell his honest competitors, 
NARROW ESCAPE OF BEING BURIED ALIVE. 

A sensation has been caused at Nuneaton, Warwick- 
shire, in consequence of a young woman of thit place 
having come to life after her apparent death. Prepara- 
tions were made for ** laying her out,” the bell tolled, and 
the shutters were closed; but in a few hours after her 
‘supposed death she became warm, and ultimately con- 
Valescent. She states that during the time she wasin fhe 
trance she could distinctly hear|the conversation of those 
near iver. 

CAN A WOMAN BE A SEAMAN? 

In an action for wages by a steward and stewardess of 
an American vessel, a delicate question arose, on the 2d, 
in the London Court of Common Pleas. ‘The Lord Chief 
Justice said that part of the claim was for wages for the 
plaintiffs wife, and she could hardly come under the Mer- 
cuant Seaman's Act. Mr. Jones, a counsel learned in 
the law, submitted that the terns cf the Act would not 
only apply to seamen but to seawomen as well, because 
she had signed articles, and would, therefore, according 
to the Act, be aseaman,. There was much laughter dur- 
ing this argument, and-atthe conclusion the Court said 
\t must take time to look into the authorities upon the 
subject, 

THE WIFE OF THREE MEN. 


The Hampshire Jadependent says that a charge of big- 
amy has recently been heard at the Town Hall, South- 
anipton, which revealed transactions of a most extraor- 
dinary kind. The facts are as follows: Some years agoa 
man named Collins was inarried to a woman at Fisherton 
Church, Salisbury. lor being concerned in some ma- 
chine riots Collins wa: transported within a tew weeks of 
the birth of his daughter. A short time after Collins's 
banishment his wife marries another man (as she did not 
like singje blessedness) named Kemish. When Coilins’s 
daughter had growh up to womanhood Kemish takes a 
fancy to her, and by agreement with the mother, who 
had for years been styied Mrs. Kemish; he marries the 


‘daughter at the same ciurch at which, the mother had 


deen married to Collins, dnd at the same time and place 
tt which Kemish marries the daughter (after, it must, be 
recollected, he had been marricd to the mother many 
years), the mother, Mrs. Collins, alias Kemish, was act- 
ually married to a man named Pitt; so that the woman 
Collins has married three men—Collins, Kemish, and 
Pitt; and Kemish has married both mother and danugh- 
ter; and Pitt finds out that the woman he now has is not 
his wife. Kemish and the woman Pitt, Kemish, or Col- 
lins, are both bailed to appear for their trial at the next 
assizes. 
DEATH FROM SKINNING A SQUIRREL, 

The Worcester Herald says: **A few days ago, at 
Bewdley, a child about nine years of age, named Michael 
Hokfer, was amusing himself with cutting up a dead 
squirrel that was in a putrid state, when the virus in the 
flesh inoculated his system through a siight wound on 
his finger; or a wart upon the hand. So active was the 
poison that it baffled the. best medical advice, and after 
lingeringin great agony fur many days death terminated 
his sufferings.”* 


FRANCE. 
THE EMPEROR ON THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


The Moniteur publishes the following letter, which the 
Emperor has addressed to his cousin, Prince Napoleon, 
Minister of Algeria and the Colonies: 

.“ Sr. Clown, 3C, 1858. 

**My DEAR Covstn,—I have the liveliest desire that, 
at the moment when the diiferences with Portugal rela- 
tive to the Charles-Georjes have terminated, the question 
of the engagement of free laborers on the African coast 
should be definitively examined, and finally settled on 
the truest: principles of humanity and justice. 

**T energetically claimed from Portugal the restitution 
of the Charles-Georges, because I will always maintain 
intact the independence of the national flag; but in this 
case even it was only with the profound conviction of my 
right that I risked with the King of Portugal a rupture of 
sg friendly relations which | am glad to maintain with 

im. 
** But as to the principle of the engagement of the ne- 
If, in truth, 
jaborers recruited on the African coast are not allowed 
the exercise of their free-will, and if this enrollment is 


enly the slave-trade in disguise, I will have it on no- 


terms; for it is not I who will any where protect enter- 
prises contrary to progress, to humanity, and to civiliza- 
tion 


**T beg you, then, to seek ont the truth with the zeal 
and intelligence which you bring to bear on all affairs 
about which you employ yourself. 

‘* And as the best method of putting a term to what is 
a continual cause of dispute would be to substitute the 
free labor of Indian coolies for that of the negroes, I beg 
— to come to an understanding with the Minister for 

‘oreign Affairs to resume with the Euglish Government 
the negotiations which were entered upon a few months 


ago. 
er On this, my dear cousin, I pray God to have you in 
his ‘holy keeping. NAPOLEON.” 
LAMARTINE GOING INTO EXILE. 

Poor Lamartine quits his patrimonial estate next week, 
and the property which he trusted-in vain to public lib- 
erality to enable him to save will be sold under a judge's 
erder. It is understood that, after taking farewell of his 
Paris friends, the ruined poet and politician, who bitter- 
ly feels the cold comfort to which he has been treated by 
his countrymen, will cross the Channel and reside hence- 
forth in England. 

RACHEL’S TOMB. 

Galignani has the following: ** The approach of the 
2d of November, the day devoted by the Catholic relig- 
ion to the memory of the dead, oceasions great activity 
in the different cemeteries at Paris, in order to have 
the tombs in course of erection completed by that day. 
Ampng those which have becn recently terminated is 
that of Mademoiselle Rachel, at Pére-la-Chaise. Itis on 
the right on entering the part of the ground appropriated 
to the Israelites. It is a small chapelin the Greek style, 
over the door of which the word * Rachel’ is carved, with 
two crowns and adiadem, ‘There are also two corbeilles 
in stone, highly polished and filled with flowers. The 
tomb of Alfred de Musset has also been just finished. A 
marble bust of the deceased is placed on the monument 
and a weeping willow planted in front of it, while on the 
eastern side 1s engraved a verse from his works, in which 
he speaks of that tree, and expresses a wish to have one 
planted near his last regting-place. Workmen are also 
employed in constructing the mausoleum of the Queen 
of Oude,” 

DEATIT OF A DWARF. 

We read in Galignani : “+ A dwarf named Richebourg, 
who was only 6) centimetres (23} inches) high, has just 
died in the Rue du Four st. Gerinain, aged ninety. — He 
was, when young, in the.service of the Duchess d'Or- 
leans, mother of Ning Louis Philippe, with title of * but- 
Jor.” but he performed none of the duties of. the office, 
After the tir-t revolution broke out he was employed to 
€onvey dispatches abroad, and, for that purpose, was 
cressed as.a baby, the dispatches being con¢ealed in his 
cap, and a nurse being made to carry him. For the last 
iwenty-five years he lived in the Rue du Four, and dur- 
ing all that time never went out. He had a great repug- 
Harice to strangers, and was alarmed when he heard the 
voice of one; but, in his own family, he was very lively 
and cheerful in his conversation, The Orleans family 
allowed him a pension of 3000 frances.” 


A CHINESE FEAST AT PARIS. 


.. The Paris correspondent of the Times writes: **A few 


‘ays ago Prince Napoleon gave a grand dinner in his 
Pompeian palace to his political, literary, and artistic 


tricnds, The dinner was in keeping with the character 


of the honso and with some of the guests as well, one of 
whom was a Chinese savant. Some of the dishes were 
Chinese, and part of the wine was from Siam. Among 
the dishes were swallows’ nests, the greatest of Chinese 
delicacies, cooked in the Nankin mode; fins of a shark, 
tried; olothuries a la mandarine; the interior of a stur- 
geon @ locto énaire; aux rondelles de bambou; olothu- 
ries in salad, with pheasant jelly; rice des tmmortels; 
fowl, with Japanese curry; spinach with balichas, a dish 
much esteemed at Rome under Augustus; rice jin Chinese 
fashion; Indian ctirry, ete.” 
IS WALKER A FRENCHMAN ? 

Headds: * Let us enregister a strange report in regard 
to Walker, which has furnished gossip for a week to the 
Paris jourmds. In 1847, the last year of the reign of 
Lowis Philippe, and a year famous for its ‘seandals, 
political and social, a Monsieur G., an aid-de-camp of the 
DuRKe de Nemours, was caught in the act of cheating at 
cards in a distinguished circle at Chantilly, ahd was 
obliged in cousequecnee to leave the country. It was said 
that he went to Mexico, and that he died in that country. 
Lut lately a girl, the daughter of a ship-captain, wlom 
he had seduced, and who had followed him into exile, 
returned to Paris, and by some unexplained misunder- 


' standing of the girl's history, it was announced that 


Walker, the famous Central American filibuster, was 
none other than the expatriated aid-de-camp of the Duke 
de Nemours. And all Paris believed this cream -of 
canards 
HOOPS DENOUNCED BY THE PRIESTHOOD. . 

A provincial synod of prelates was held six months 
ago at the obscure town of Periguex, in Perigord, pre- 
sided over by Cardinal Donnet, Archbishop of Bordeaux. 
‘The statutes were sent to Rome for approval, and have 
at last come back duly indorsed. One is against crino- 
line, and its publication has created a terrific uproar on 
the banks of the merry Garonne. Another anathema is 
launched against social clubs (cerelex) of every kind. 
Neither of these two clerical attempts to interfere with 
what does not concern them has the slightest chance of 
being submitted to by the laity. 


HORRIBLE DELUSION. 


The proprietor of a house in the Square Napoleon, at 
Jellville, France, lately received a visit from one of his 


. tenants, a woman of some fortune, aged about forty-five. 


She informed him that being in a great embarrassment 
she had come to implore his assistance. ‘I have,” she 
said, ‘ta dreadful secret to inrpart to you. I lately killed 
two of my children, and get rid of their bodies by cutting 
them up into small pieces and throwing the morsels at 
different times into the Seine or the canal. I always 
took the bits of flesh out in a small basket, and no person 
paid the slightest attention to what I did. But the heads 
and some ot the bones remain, and I do not know how 
to get rid of them. I have therefore come to ask you, 
4S you are a kind-hearted man, té aid me in causing them 
to disappear; or, if you do not like to do that, deliver 
me up te justice, for | am most miserable. I wish to be 
dead, but have not the courage to terminate my exist- 
ence.’ The proprietor of the house then remembered 
that for several days he had not seen the children alluded 
to, and he naturaily received a severe shock from his 
tenant's statement. Seeing that she had become greatly 
excited he persuaded her to return to her own apartment 
and remain quiet. He then considered it his duty to in- 
fori the Cournissary of Police of what he had heard, 
and on that magistrate proceeding to the residence of the 
seif-accused murderess, he found her apparently in ex- 
“pectation of seeing him, | ‘tI was sure you would come,” 
she said. °** Take me into custody; I make no resist- 
anee.’’ She then gave minute details of the manner in 
which she had, she declared, put the children to death, 


and coneluded by affirming that the heads would be found 


in a box in the next room. ‘The magistrate went there 
but the box was empty. The commissary then made 
some inquiries, from which it resulted that the two chil- 
dren had been taken to the country some days before by 
their grandmother, and he soon arrived at the conclusion 
that the poor woman who had accused herself was af- 
fected with mental alienation, whieh led her to imagine 
herself a murderess. She has since been placed in a 
maison de sante. 
PRUSSIA. ; 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE REGENT. 

It really does seem as if the change of Government in 
Prussia is likely to be productive of a fairer and freer 
trial of the constitutional systein in that country. With 

-reference to the coming elections; Von Flottwell, the in- 
terim Minister of.the Interior, has intimated to the whole 
of the functionaries in the department that they had bet- 
ter abstain altogetlier from presenting themselves as 
candidates, and-leave the ficld open to private persons, 
Now, as these functionaries were the principal parties 
who tampered with the elections, the Prussian’ people 
will have a chanee of getting a fair representation in 
the Landtag.. According to advices from Berlin, Prince 
Hohenzollern Sigmaringen has been charged with the 
task of forming a new cabinet. The following ‘members 
of the new Prussian ministry have been appointed: 
Prince Hohenzollern, President of the Council; M. 
Schleinitz, Foreign Affairs; M. Bathman Hollweg, Pub- 
lic Instructor; General Bomin, War. The rest of the 
Ministers are to be dismissed as soon as the arrangements 
for supplying their places are compieted. The Daily 
News remarks that the Prince Regent of Prussia would 
manifestly have found it impossible to carry out a more 
liberal and progressive policy with the Manteuffel ad- 
ministration still in office. Their dismissal was inevita- 
ble. 

A PRIME MINISTER GUILTY OF STEALING, 


In Prussia the press appears to be under a surveillance 
nearly as degrading as that to which it is exposed in 
France. A story is current, now th.t the Manteuffel 
Ministry has fallen, which was hushed up two or three 
years ago in Berlin, respecting the abstraction of State 
papers of great consequence from the escritoirs of distin- 
yvuished people in that capital, and which, had the press 
been free, would have astonished the world. The story 
connects Baron Manteutiel with letter-pilfering and the 
basest espionage, and the stolen dispatches are said to 
have been forwarded by Count Munster, at Paris, to the 
Foreign Office at Berlin. Among the:papers was a diary 
which gave an account of the daily vacillations of the 
King’s mood respecting the Eastern question. ‘* A copy 
of a report on the conduct and language of the Prince of 
Prussia while engaged in the military inspectionin West- 
phalia, had come into the Prince's owmhands, This re- 
port had been prepared by a spy in the service of Gen- 
eral Von Garlach. The Prince brought the whole trans- 
action under the King’s notice, and the very temporary 
disgrace of Garlach was the consequence of this discov- 
ery. Now that we have Herr Steittart’s story before us, 
it appears that Manteuffel was actually and habitually 
coguizant of the abstraction of papers by these disgrace- 
ful means, and this miserable espionage formed part of 
his system.’ What a picture this is of the inner life of 
Royalty in Prussia! 

PRINCESS FREDERICK WILLIAM AT HOME. 

We read in the Duilder: ** 1 will interest many of our 
readers to learn that the Princess Frederick William of 
Prussia sedulously cultivates her talents as an artist in 
her new home. The Princess makes practical use of her 
skill in’drawing in the furnishing and decoration of her 
‘residence, and is having a studio fitted up in the new 
palace in Berlin. Her Royal Highness appears to be a 
great favorite, and many anecdotes are told to show her 
kindness. Shall we step out of our way to give one? 
At the last fair in Berlin, where every thing was to be 
honght that pleases young and old, there was one stall 
which was filled with things that are comforting and use- 
ful, such as felt shoes and slippers, worsted stockings, 
and woolen gloves, The Princess had been looking from 
the windows of the palace upon the various groupe and 
knots of people in the fair, noting the harmony and con- 
traste of color with an artist’s eye, when her attention 
was called to this stall, in which sat a lone woman to 
whom none went. The following day the same scene 


presented itself—the solitary figure and no customers, 
‘The Princess at last determined that there should be one 
customer, at any rate, and accordingly intimated that her 
pleasure was to walk. On reaching the bottom of the 


| stairs she told the attendants that they could remain 


there while she advanced to the gate. Entering the 
stall, she asked the. price oi the contents; to which the 
woman replied ‘. xt it would far exceed the purse of a 
young lady—it “« amennt to twenty-four thalers. 
The Princess haa twenty in her purse at the time, 
but the Prince luckily appeared in sight; four thalers 
were borrowed, ..1d more old women than one made hap- 
py, for the contents of the stall were distributed as'soon 
as bought. ‘lhe story is told as characteristic of the kind 
heart of the English Princess.” ~ | 
DIVORCE IN PRUSSIA. 

In Prussia clergymen frequently refuse to merry di- 
vorced persons, and these persons are consequently 
obliged to go into another state to be united. Recently 
a Prussian gendarme wanted to marry a divorced wo- 
man, and as the clerzy of his native place refused to cel- 
ebrate the ceremony he applied for leave of absen¢e to 
go tu Gotha to have it periormed. In compliance, how- 
ever, with the request of the clergy, his superiors refused 
leave. Thereupon the wonlan petitioned the Prince Re- 
gent, and his Koyal Highness iiaving caused inquiries t 
be made respecting her, from which it appeared that he 
divorce had not been caused by any fault of her on, or- 
dered that a fortnight's leave should be given to him, 
and that it should be mentioned in the books that if was 
expressly accorded to enable him to marry. 


GERMANY. 
THE BLIND KING OF HANOVER. L 
The present King of Hanover is, as is well known, tn- 
fortunately blind. But the loss of the inestimable lless- 
ing of sigi.t has, as is frequently the case, sharpened the 
other faculties to an extraordinary degree, and in the 
King it is especially manifest in tne faculty of hearing. 
This sense is so acute that his Majesty is enabled. after 
listening attentively for a fey. moments to the perform- 
ance of an orchestra, to say without hesitation the num- 
ber of performers it contains; of course time being given 
for every instrument to be played in the overture or sym- 
phony selected as the experiment. The King, likeqnost 
of the members of our royal family, is himselt an ac¢ 
plished musici. n 


ITALY. 
THE POPE’S DEFENSE IN THE MORTARA CASE. 

The Giornale Oficiale di Roma at length contains a 
note,-in reply to the indignant outcfy of the Press of 
Europe against the abduction of the boy Mortara, This 
tardy manifesto of the Papal Court, instead of containing 
elaborate arguments, fortified by documents and prece- 
dents to justify the act, is nothing but a jejune indprse- 
ment of the bigoted doctrines of the Univers. The fol- 
lowing is the whole of it: : 

‘The Univers of October 24 publishes a long and 
learned article, by Father Gueranger, in which, ap /opos 
of an event which has led to much noise on the part of 
the irreligious press, it is demonstrated that naturalism 
has taken possession of mostminds, Itshowsthat niany 
Christians, having lost the true spirit of the churdh to 
which they belong, manifest, on the contrary, great anx- 
iety, not for the sovereign domination of Chr.st, of whom 
they are members by baptism, but for the authoriiy of 
the natural faintly; not tor the rights of the chureh, but 
tor the Pugan prejudices of modern society, and those 
ideas of personal liberty which seem to them a conquest 
to whieh every thing else is to be sacrificed. . They con- 
sent to look upon faith and Christian practices only 
through the perverted meditm of naturalist prejudi¢es.”’ 

The Gazzetta del Popolo publishes a private letter giv- 
ing an- account of the journey of -young Mortara from 
LBelogna to Rome, from which it appears that his cotiver 
siou to Christianity is not by any means so far advanced 
as was pretended some time ago by an ultramoritane 
paper. It is stated that the poor child did nothing bnt, 
cry all the way, and call for his father and mother. (The 
sergeaut, under whose charge he was, having endeavored 
to force a chaplet into his hands with a little cross atthe 
end, the boy did all he could to reject it, crying that he 
wanted the name of- God, such as it is worn by other 
Jewish children. ‘The father, in one of the visits which 
he was allowed to pay his son, told him of the hopeds he 
had that the Pope would relent and restore tle boy to his 
parents, at wlrich the boy expressed the greatest) joy. 


The letter concludes with an account of the journgy of | 


the father and mother to Rome, of the indiguities they 
were exposed te in endeavoring to obtain audiences, and 
of the calumnies which had been studiously spread among 
the populace regarding them, viz., that it was their in- 
tention to go and murder their own child! in consequence 
of which their lives were in danger in passing through 
the streets of Alatri, whither the boy had been conveyed. 
THE BOY STANCH IN HIS CREED. 

The Mercantile Courier of Genoa contains some détails 
of the visit of the parents of Mortara to Altara, and which 
ended in their not seeing their child, and being ordered 
from the town becanse they had no passports. On their 
return to Rome the Secretary of State promised that they 
should see the child. The mother has given an account 
of this interview. She says he was evidently struggling 
between fear of the people with whom he lived and his 
love for his parents; ‘* but the latter at length prevailed, 
and he declared that he would return home with us. I 
told him he was born a Jew, and that, like us, he dught 
to persist in his faith." ‘*Dear mother,” he answered, 
‘*] repeat the creed of the Jews every day.” 


TORTURE AT NAPLES. 


A Naples letter of the 26th October says: ‘* On the 
eyening of the 25th September a young workuian ij: the 
manufactory on the Irno was barbarously murdered. 
For ten days the author of it was unknown ; still, as the 
deceased was a nephew of a native of Potenza, domiciled 
in Salerno, a police spy, this man threw suspicion on two 
or three young men, fellow-workmen of the murdered 
man, ‘Those persons were arrested the day befurd yes- 
terday per misure di polizia, and though the prodfs of 
their innocence were clear, the commissary of police 


_ determined to extort from them a confession of guilt, 


and in order to do so exposed them to the following trial: 
‘They were consigned to the executioner.and a first ser- 
geant of gendarmerie, catled Vignes, who, after binding 
their hands, made them go rouhd the courts of the pris- 
on, giving them at every two paces a blow on the ghoul- 
ders with a * bull’s nerve,’ or leathern strap armed with 
najls, repeating at every blow, * Confess, carrion, of thus 
you shall die!’ After having been beaten for half an 
hour, morning and evening, they were left half dead till 
the following morning. This barbarous treatment was 
repeated for three days, including the present. Their 
relatives have entreated the Archbishop of the Jesuits, 
the parish priests, and many others, to put an end to this 
pitiless barbarity, but in vain. 
‘investigations’ are conducted in this unhappy coun- 
try.” 
DROLL RELIGIOUS RITES AT GENOA. 


A singular specimen of the character of the religion 
professed by the inhabitants of the- neighborhood and 
also of the town of Genoa, notorious for their fanaticism, 
was offered a few days ago at Arenzano, near the ** Sus 
perb City." A religious fte, the C@sacci, is celebrated 
in that place by proces-ions, in which the male popula- 
tion indulge in trials of strength: the man who can car- 
ry the longest a gigantic wooden crucifix is rewarded by 
general esteem, and “takes the place of honor jn the 
drinking bout which follows the match. After ail the 
money collected for the celebration of the fete has been 
consumed in drink the erreéstix is sold to the highest bid- 
der, and thé libations “®commence with fresh |vigor. 
The enlightened portion of the clergy endeavored |to put 
an end to this disgraceful custom, and the cure of the 
place announced his intention of devoting the funds col- 
‘lected for the celebration of this. year’s fete (ight hun- 
dred frances) to the restoration of the church sfeeple, 
Which is sadly in want of repair. This decision pro- 
voked the indignation of the people, who dispatghed @ 
deputation to the Arehbi-hop of Genoa, in erder to have 
the reforming curé.calied te nis senses. But the) Arch- 
bishcp and the authorities of Genoa pronounced |them- 
selves completely in favor of the care, and dismissed the 
deputation. The latter, on its return, excited the) popu- 
lation to disorder, and the offending cure was beaten se- 
verely in the church, when about to read mass. The 
deputation has been marched off to prison in conse- 
quence. | 


It isin such a way that 


RUSSIA. 
THE CZAR AND HIS NOBILITY. 


The Emperor Alexander has addressed the nobility at > 


Moscow, or rather the nobility of the whole empire, in 
grave and severe terms, on the. apathy they have dis- 
played in reference to the abolition of serfdom. A depu- 
tation of the nobility of Moscow having been introduced 
to the Czar, 1 the Kremlin, he said that it was impossi- 
ble to thank them for their co-operation. ‘They had net- 
ther been the first, nor the second, nor the third, to an- 
swer to his appeal. This had grieved him profoundly. 
The eyes of Russia were, he said, fixed en Moscow. He 
asked them to give him the opportunity of defending 
them. _ “I am," he said, “‘ attached to the nobility; but 
I desire the general good.” A letter from St. Petersburg 
says it is evident that the nobility silently oppose the 
wi-hes of the Emperor. The people of Russia have an 
unbounded confidence in the Czar, This alone oreveuts 
a terrible outbreak. 


INDIA. . 
A MORTARA CASE AT MADRAS. 


The Madras Atheneum contains a report of a remark- 
able case tried in the Supreme Court of Madras on the 
24th of Septémber. A respectable native, of the Chetty 
caste, had a son who was being educated at Patchappah's 
School, a native educational institution. The sou ap- 
pears to have attended. school for upward of a year, 
when, in some way or other, he was led to the Scottish 
Mission, and there requested to be instructed in the doc- 
trines of Christianity. One of the missionaries appoint- 
ed an instructor, and the youth appears to have gone te 
the Mission premises for a period of about three months, 
The boy's father then went on business to Pulicat, and 
the boy took the opportunity of running away from home 
to the Mission premises. Ile was received by the mis- 


. Sionaries, and lived at the Missions. When the father 


returned he made inquiries and found where his son 
was. Ile instantly went to the Mission and applied for 
the restoration of his child. Le was told by one of the 
missionaries that his son was at perfect liberty to go 
away if he chose to do so; but the son, on being appeal- 
ed to, refused to accompa ty his father. The latter then 
obtained a writ of Acbeas corpus, and the case was ar- 
gued. The question fur the court to consider was, wheth- 
er the youth was of an age to act for himself. The fa- 
ther and other members of the family swore that the hey 
was a little over thirteen. ‘The son swore that he be- 
lieved himself to be sixteen, becauge his mother (who is 
now dead) had tol# him that he was sixteen. The 
judges decided that the weight of evidence was that the 
boy was fourteen, and that the father was entitled to the 
custody of the child, observing that the court had no- 
thing to do with the question of religion which was mix- 
ed up inthe case. After the delivery of the judgmeng 
the father approached his son in a supplicating attitude, 
and with tears in his eyes asked him to come home. 
The Loy remained firmly seated in his chair, and refused 
to move. , Two ofllicers of the court were ordered to assist 
the father in carrying off the refractory youth, who then 
declared that he teared ill-usage. The Chief Justice in- 
formed him that if he received any ill-treatment he might 
apply to the court for protection. ‘The boy then quietly 
walked away with his father. 


A PARSEE CLUB. 


The Bombay Times has_the following: “We under- . 


stand that a club has been formed by several Parsee gen- 
tlemen—the head-quarters being a garden near the Gow- 
alia Tank—with the view of attording their wives the 
privilege of mixing in the society of males, It is a sine 
qua non tur each member of the club to be present with 
his wife. Before their evening meals the individuals 
composing the little interesting party, mixing promis- 
cuously among themselves, take an airing along the gar- 
den walks, and probably faney themselves etrolling in the 
bowers of Elysium for the while. While at their meals, 
no scrupulous restraint crosses the gentle flow of witti- 
cisms aud harmless repartees; and the members separate 
after an evening's rational amusement." 


THE FALKLAND ISLES. | 
A MODEL COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. 


The Falkland Islands contain a population of only 
twenty-seven, men, women, and «hildren, and yet the 
British Parliament lately passed the following salary 
appropriations to the officers of the colony: Governor, 
£500 per annum: magistrate, £4060; chaplain, £400; 


surgeon, £109; surveyor-general, £300; first clerk and- 


acting colonial secretary, £300; second clerk, £150; 


clerk to stipendary magistrate, £96; school-master, £32; 


magistrate s department, £192; total, £:536a year. It 
is understood that all the salaries are pocketed by three 
or four persons. 
ST. DOMENGO. 
A DROLL STORY OF THE NEGRO EMPEROR, 


The Chronique Parisienne contains the following face- ° 


tious story: ** The Emperor, Faustin I., who imitates 
France in all things, and has, like her, princes, mar- 
shals, dukes, counts, colleges, and universities, ‘recently 
resolved to establish an academy of forty members, like 
the world-renowned French Academy. But it was not 
easy to select the forty, every inhabitant of the em 
who could write his own name thinking himself qualified. 
So his Majesty decreed that 3000 of his subjects, who 
posséssed the reputation of being the most lettered of all, 
should, on a.given day, assemble at his palace and be 
subjected to a literary test. When they were collected 
he announced that the test was the writing of the word 
citron, and that those who made no error in the mel 
should be members of the Academy. Pens, ink, an 
paper wére brought; each of the 3000 people wrote the 
word, and the judges of the land and the bench of bish- 
ops were charged to examine the 3000 papers, They 
proclaimed that 39 only of the candidates had written 
the word correctly—that is, with a C, the remaining 
2°61 having used an 8. ‘Only thiriy-nine!’ cried the 
Emperor, ‘and we want forty.. Well, I will be the for- 
tieth member myself," ‘Sire,’ cried the judges, ‘ your 
Majesty will no doubt deign to submit to the test?’ 
‘Of course,’ exclaimed Faustin; ang in a large, bold 
hand he wrote Xitron with an X. The Judges looked 
puzzled for a moment, and then, after glancing at each 
other, proclaimed that his Majesty had passed triumph- 
antly through the ordeal. The Emperor was thereupon 
proclaimed, amidst the enthusiasm of the assemblage, a 
member of the Academy. ‘And I will be perpetual sec- 
retary, too,’ added his Imperial Majesty, with pardon- 
able vanity.” 1 


MEXICO. 
PROGRESS OF PRIESTLY DESPOTISM, 


The following anecdote is from the Herald co nd- 
ence: ‘* During religious processions nowadays it is not 
safe to stand up inthe streets. Every one is-expeeted to. 


kneel down inthe presence of the imageries that are car- 
ried at the heads of processions. The other day a pro- 
cession was moving by one of our public houses, the doors 
of which were crowded with spectators, most of whom 
kneeled, but two remained standing, paying, as they 
thought, due respect to » ceremony they did not believe 
in, by taking otf their hats. A priest at the head of the 
procession ordered them to kneel, with a vehemence that 
more became an enraged negro driver in ordering slaves 
than the Christian expostulation of an apostle of Jesus 
Christ. The standing gentlemen not falling; down like 
vassels, the priest violently shook a massive golden cross 
to heaven, and after calling down anathemas“ipon their 
heads, in the name of Jesus Christ declared them ¢xcom- 
municated. This operation caused the whole procegsionfte 
stop, and created a scandal before a multitude of ‘people 
most disagreeable to the two gentlemen, whose modesty 
and good manners would have forced them evento kneel 
in a public street in presence of a religious precession, 
rather than to have been made the objects of so much 
disagreeable attention. This is the first time in many 
years that the priests have dared to go so far, and if this 
act be sanctioned by the government, as it must be, from 
tho fact that how the clergy are the government, May we 
not be alarmed at their audacity, and justly fear that 
they are not idly talking when they speak of the restora- 
tion of the Inquisition?” 
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DARLING DORA M‘ILVAINE. 


Tue rain fell softiy on the grass, 
Ah me! the summer rain; 

‘I waited for the storm to pass, 

The sun‘to shine again; 

Ah me! the. treacherous rain: > 

Will the sun e’er shine avnin? 


While I stood bencaih the shed, 
Listening to each pattering drop, 
Wondering when the clouds o’erhead 

Would think it time to stop, 
I saw her running down the laine, 
Flying trom the summer rain. 


Saw who? Wiiy, Dora 
Woe is me! that 
Watching in the rien 
- For the storm to pass away. 
Years will glide too slowly by 
Ere I Jose that memory. 


tr 


Darling Dora M'llvaine; 
Seven minutes by the clock 
Did I beg, and beg in vain, 
For one single chestnut lock: 
Dora, Dora, *twa4s to me 
All of an eternity! 


I have seen some maidens fair 
Skilled: to win a trusting heart, 

T have seen some chestnut fair 
Braided with a wondrous ait: 

Chestnut hair and hazel eyes 

Is not where the magic lics. 


Never till that summer day, 
As I watched the falling Fain, 
Had FI seen that little fay, 
Darling Dora M‘llvaine ; 
Never. since that summer rain 
IIeard of Dora M'‘Ilvainc. 


Love is counted not by vears, 
Dora, Dora; well we ‘kaow 

Lovers’ vows and lovers’ tears 
Are the things of long ago. 

Tn these fast magnetic times 
Wallying love is worst of crimes. 


Twenty golden minutes fly 
While she male my soul: 
With the lauziter of her oy 
With she music of her voice; 
Hazel eves-and tecth of pearl, 
Dora was a pretty girl. 


Dora was but sweet a, 
Half a woman, half a cild, 
Childlike grace and hangity micn, 
Free and coy and wili; 
Such a winsome woman fay 
Neyer saw [ till that day. 


Dora! time and space has passed, 
I shall never see thee more; 
When our lots in life were enst 
We were placed on either shore. 
Never shall we meet again, 
Desling Dora M‘Ilvaine! 


A STREET IN NAPLES. Mf 
Oxcr Twas a boy in Naples. How I got there, 
IT can hardly tel! vou, But being, at an age when 
most boys are conning Crsar and the Analecta 
Majora, thrown upon my own resources in Europe, 
and fairly provided with money, I drifted fo Na- 
ples, as chips and refuse drift: naturally to the fair- 
est sand-beach in their vicinity. When T arrived 
in that magnificent citv. the Custom-house 
my trunks; a friend, ripe in officiale experience, 
warned me that a scudo was the solution of the 
problem; EF gave it cheerfully (no one grudees 
money but those who work hard for it), and took 
my first lesson in life Napolitaine. pitchet 
tent on the Largo di Castello, within hearing of 
the grand music at the San Carlo, and within sight 
of the dear old bay. 
It does not ‘cost much to live at Naples. At one 
time when I was there—consiler, good reader, that 
I was but sixteen at the time, and had, for all 


means, the usual allowance of a Paris student, say 


=o00 a year, with occasional presents at New Year 
and so forth—I had four full-grown men-servants 
and two horses. My major-domo was a Swiss, who 
received a dollar a day for his services ; the others 
divided between them another dellar. Once or 


twice, meeting Americans there, I was ashamed 


of my equipage and suite, as unbecoming one so 
young and a student; but Guillaume, my major- 
como, was not to be convinced. Monsicur might 
lo as he liked. Monsieur might clean his louis 
if he wished, said the Swiss, little thinking that 
that operation was quite familiar to meas to inost 
students. But if Monsieur wanted to see Naples, 
and not lose his time and his money, Monsieur 
niust not interfere with his (Guillaume’ 3) arrange- 
ments. The discussion invariably ended in my 
nequiescence in the statu quo, and on the day fol- 
lowing I found my retinue increased by a small 
boy or a flower-girl. Wad J persisted, Guillaume 


would have impressed a regiment into my service. . 


Those were the days of Neapolitan tranquillity ; 
before the régime of spies and shirt; before the 
era of priestly despotism; before regal aristocracy 
culminated; before the outbreak of 1818. Naples 
was a pleasant place in those times. And many a 
happy day did I spend there, drivi ing over the coun- 
try from Virgil’ s tomb to Baix, from Sorrento to 
Pestum, up the Vesuvius, round the bay, and away 
through the Solfatara into the depths of the cay- 
erns where dogs and men s0 often breathe their 
Jast breath. 


Pleasantest of all jaunts was the evening walk 
into the great streets—Chiaja, or ‘Toledo, or del 
Porto—to watch the singular people of Naples 
come out of their daylight holes, and earn or spend 
their scanty livelihood. In an early number of 
this journal we described a street scene in Naples ; 
the accompanying picture illustrates it well. In 
the words of one who knew the place by heart: 


‘* Every trade under the sun is carried on in the open 
street. ‘There are shoemakers and tailors at their bench- 
es; scribes inditing love-letters for amorous swains; beg- 
ging monks proving clearly that all who do not give 
them a carline will be served up hot in another world; 


= = > 


‘ 


| 
| 


women plucking poultry ér cleaning vegetables: quack 
doctors forcing their panaceas down the throats of pcas- 
ants from the Abruzzi; cooks roasting and frying at 
great fires on the sidewalk ; mothers combing their chil- 
dren's hair, or turning them up and whipping them; 

old women on crutches | singing airs from Lucia, and old 
men reciting Ariosto with much fervor: water-sellers 
hawling iced water; pious minstrels playing doleful ba- 
pipes undera statue of the Virgin; Sicilian girls dancing 
the tarantella with uncommon vigor; friars roaring that 
they only want. grcen more to save a soul from hell; 

boys fighting for water-melons; exchange tables loaded 
with copper ; lemonade stands surmounted by triumphal 
arches, bedizened with gold paper and wreaths of flow- 

ers; macaroni-dealers ladling huge masses of the smok- 


‘not to let it cool; 


gentry are the singers, 


‘ing delicacy out of caldrons, and beseeching the crowd 
more mouks, tinkling little bells, and 
knocking Punch and the conjurer over as they hurry 
past with a dead man; ladies in Parisian Cresses, peas- 


-ant girls in scarlet rags; lazzaroni in every corner, ly- 


ing, crouching, squatting, running, sleeping, laughing, 
fighting, picking pockeis; and an array of carriages, 
corricoli, omnibuses, cavaliers, tearing and dashing niong 
at a furious rate, as though collisions were imp ossible 
aud bones could not be broken.” 


Not the least interesting of the Neapolitan street 
An eminent composer, who 
happens at present to be traveling through Italy, 


WS 


Mi 


draws the following picture of one of these juvenile 
vocalists: 


“I missed hearing a note of one of my half-penny hal- 
Inds in Naples, and was repaid by three shouting to a 
guitar, close to the gates of Pompeii !—the singer bet ng 
® square, beardless boy—with hungry eyes and a violent 
alto voice, who seemed determined to-deliver ** Santa 
Luci-a!" in a tone as fortissimo as pdssible. In what 
place—at what time, could one more earnestly court si- 
lence, than after a first visit to Pompeii? The most per- 
verse, the most ignorant of human beings can hardly is- 
ene thence without feelings in which impression amount- 
ing to emotion and a yearving desire to retain what has 
been looked on—take part. But that square boy's vio- 


es 


lent singing stopped my way. In spite of the spell of the 


City of the Dead, in spite of impatience to break throug! 


the crowd of crippled, leprous, blear-cyed beggars, who _ 
encircle one there with a hideous net—L.could not choose 


but listen. 


Violent as the voice was, it, was an alto of the 


best quality, which adolescence might change into a base 
as weighty and sweet’as Lablache’s, were it not hacked 


and strained at the gates of Pompeii. 
gance, no expression ; and yet there was that ‘202 soche’ 


There was no cle- 


of time, accent, and motion, which betokens a happy 


southern, musical organization. 
sic flimsy--the Occasion worse than impertinent: yet, 


Bad it was—the inu- 


with my head full of newer impressions, I have that 
square boy’s song in my cars at the moment of emis 


a day and a half after ene it.” 


| 


T4FG2G: 
A DETECTIVE EXPERIENCE, 

I THINK it’s best, since the story I am to tell is 
like to be a long one, to work as close as I can-to 
the facts. 
and one of the sharpest, and if I can remember to 
stick toymy text, and not go cruising round from 
Dan to ericho—or Beersheba, one of the two—I 
think I can make out a story that you won't get 
tired listening to. Some of my friends tell me a 


“good parson was lost to the world when I turned 


— he any how, here’s a straight yarn 


It is the longest case I ever was on, 


» 


DEL POJTO, 
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this time, if I know how to spin it, and I'll do my 
best, I promise you. } 

It happened in the winter of 185-,—a desperate 
cold winter, as perhaps vou may remember—that 
there were so many burglaries down town, and so 
much complaint about the ‘ inefficiency of the po- 
lice”—tlhat used to be the cry——-that the Chief put 
some of us ‘specials’ at work on regular night 
duty. There were several squads, five picked men 
in each, under the command of a sergéant, and our 
diaties were to see that the patrolmen kept their 
beats, for one thing; but mainly to try to nab some 


party of burglars at work—catch enough to fright- 


| 


| 


| 
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en the rest. [ tell you, it was cold work! I 
often thought that I should like to‘haul one of 
those old grumblers that was always complaining 
about the inefficiency of the police out of his bed, 
where he’d be all cuddled up under the blankets, 
and start him out on a beat in anortheaster. Guess 

_he’d step into a cellar, once in a while, for.a hot 
**tod” too. It’s such a deal easier to find fault, 
with the thermometer at ‘ teinperate,”’ than to do 
patrol duty at “twenty degrees below.?~ 

Speaking of ‘‘ hot tod,” though, I'd rather have 
hot coffee any time—and that brings me back to the 
story, with a short turn, and ‘‘ sarve me right.” 


My party was out one night—a little, fine, tin- 
gling snow blowing like old Bor’as himself—and 
we'd just been together into Mike’s for some coffee 


| —he kept near the foot of Warren then—and we'd 
' coaxed him to keep open for us that night. We 


came out together, and was just a-going to scatter 
round alittle, when, looking up street, I saw a gas- 
light stop flickering, and gradually goout. I knew 


| that meant mischiet, so I sent three men round the 


blocks into Chambers Street, to come out above 
and head off the rascals, and I and the rest of us 
‘sneaked up, quictly, right toward ’em.” We met 
the patrulman on the way —the thieves had fol- 
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lowed him, and turned off the gas right behind his 
back—and we told him to follow us. We worked 
along slowly, to give the other men time to get 
round, and came smack upon the villains, all seven 
of us together, including the patrolman, just as they 
were about to enter a large silk-house—wholesale 
—on business. The fellows saw there was no use 
making a muss, at least, I mean they appeared to 
think so; but just as we were a-going to march 
them off, one of them gave a yell, and they all 
made a dash to get off. Only one got loose, how- 
ever, and as the man that had him made a rush 


at him with his ‘‘ billy,” the villain turned on him, 


and gave him a sudden blow with something that 
cut; we could hear the dull gash into poor Kinner’s 
body: I don’t suppose you ever heard that sound. 
Well, in the rush that followed, the other prisoners 
struggled like good uns, but they couldn't get out 
of it: but Leon—that was the name of the man 
that gave the blow; Kinner said he knew him—he 
got off, running like a deer; and I after him. ‘The 
storm was so furious, though, that I couldn't: keep 
him in sight; and I couldn’t track him, for the 
wind swept the pavement clean of snow. : 
the alarm as | went along, and hoped some patrol- 
man would stop him; but after running a dozen 
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ne 


blocks, without seeing a single patrolman, I con- 
cluded that it was useless to try, that chase any 
further, in the teeth of a northeast snow-storm, and 
though I was sorry to give it up, I had to let him 
go. I-went then right to the City Hall, and there 
I found the rest of my party ; prisoners safe ; but 
poor Kinner—they’d brought him in half dead, with 
a horrid gash down his left cheek and neck! The 
blood was flowing—well, I'll skip that. He was 
attended to, of course. 

Now you may bet that we were bound to catch 


this Leon—Louis.Leon, he was called—a French 


rascal, aregular galley-bird ; he’dlivedand worked 


I beat. 


| mend my rough work. 


in London some time, and had heen in this country 
several years, and-had always been lucky, never 
caught, though we all had been on the look-out for 
him. Kinner had spotted him once at the races, 
from a description. Now Kinner was a first-rate 
fellow, and we-vowed we'd revenge him, swore we'd 
have Leon, dead or alive, before Kinner got well. 
I won’t take time to go into details; but we 

“turned up” every ‘‘crib” in town where we 
thought there was any chance of finding him, and 
§pent two weeks, three of us, doing our best. 

_ One morning we were sitting over the fire at the 
Hall, talking over the matter, when one of the men 
gays to the other, ‘ 

+ “T say, John, you remember. how them two 
fellows tried to get away with a rush thaf night 
when we were fetching ’emin? Well, one of ’em, 
just as they started, sung out to the other, ‘ Cur- 
nent wheat!’ or something that sonnded like that. 
Did you hear it ?” 

Yes,” says John; ‘‘I remember hearing ’em 
say something in Dutch or French, but | didn’t 
think any thing more of it, because I didn’t under- 
stand what they meant. Sergeant [turning to me], 
you’ve been across the pond: did gou ever hear 


‘any lingo that sounded like that ?” 


I’d been trying to think, from the moment I 
first heard them repeat the words. The ‘‘ wheat”’ 
sounded Frenchy to me, and presently Auit came 
into my head; and then the “current” changed 
into quarante. 

_ “Listen, boys!” said I. ‘* Was it any thing 
like this?” and I gave them ‘‘guarante huit!” 
quick and loud. es 

“That's it!” say they; “that’s it, exactly! 
What does it mean ?”’ 

_ “Well,” says I, ‘that’s French for forty-eight ; 
and, if it means any thing, it means that this is 
the number of some den where they were to meet 
if they got away.” 

Number 48 was tried pretty thoroughly for some 
days, but no luck. You see we didn’t have to 
search 48 Fifth Avenue, nor 48 Madison Square ; 
we knew what strects to look in. Well, after~48 
was served out, all there was left of that guess was 
to turn it round and make 84 of it, and try that. 
We had felt sure, all along, that Leon was too 
*“ fly’? to live at any common resort of ‘‘ cracks- 
men.’”’ We should have to leok for him in some 
quiet place—perhaps in a very respectable neigh- 
borhood. We had tried the 48 in many streets 
where you wouldn't think of looking for a thief. 
Well, the long and the short of it is, that at- 84— 
call it Yellow Street; there may be respectable 
people living there now—we found a house that 
answered our purpose. Our way was to make in- 
quiries of the right kind of people in the neighbor- 
hood—old women, for example—as to whether that 
house was to rent, who lived there, etc. ; different 
questions, you know, to different folks, as the 
Yankee peddler said when he was asked what 
prices he got for his clocks: ‘‘ Different prices,” 
suid he, ‘‘according as I find fools.”. We found 
out, from these inquiries, that the parties that 
lived in that housc—no one knew their names— 
went in and out at all times, day and night, buf. 
especially at night; that there was an old man and 


{| @ young man and a woman living there, besides 


boarders or visitors. : 

_ It would take too long for me to tell how we 
made sure that Leon lived there, It is enough to 
say that a journeyman tailor (one of our men) hired 
a room across the way, and settled the matter in 
less than threedays. We found out that Leon was 


at home one night, and three of us made them a . 


visit. It was rather too bad to get.into a burglar’s 
house with skeleton keys, but we did; we got in, 
found Leon asleep with his woman, and the old 
man—the girl's father—in the next room. I turned 
my dark-lantern full in his face, and, says I, 

‘“Wake up, my boy! Some friends come to see 
you!’’*, 

Iie turned over, wide awake in‘an instant, and 
he knew us. 1 can’t give his words, for they were 
a strange mixture of French and English ; but the 
amount of it was that his fate had come at last, and 
he might as well give up to it peaceably. The 
woman got up and sat on the bed crying; the old 
man was secured, and one of my men was search- 


| ing the house while Leon dressed. 


‘Vill you ’ave some eau de vie?” said he; 
‘*some good brandy, mon ami ?” 

‘*No, I ‘thank you,” said I, 

‘Bien! but you will smoke the cigar vit me. I 
get you one tres bon cigar!” and he went to his 
closet. Lucky for me that I tip-toed behind him. 
I was just in time to see him reach out his hand 


for a revolver that lay on the shelf, when I brought 


my ‘‘ billy’ down whack on his arm? just above the 
elbow, and broke it. _ What with his pain and the 
surprise, and his anger at having his pretty little 
plan spoiled, his face wfsn’t, particularly amiable 
when he turned round on me. I asked him after- 
ward if he intended to shoot me ? | 

‘* Certainment, mon ami,” said he; ‘‘of course 
I shoot you, to get ayay,” 

After this little affair we got our prisoners off to 
the station-house quietly enough, though the young 
woman wept some—and a surgeon was sent for to 
‘The house was searched, 
with no results, except some jewelry that, I be- 
lieve, was recognized by a lady up town; but on 


“searching Leon there were found some documents 


that proved to be of considerable value. 

If you please, I'll light a fresh cigar—not one of 
the Leon brand—and give you the rest of the story. 
If I'm not mistaken, the best of it is to°come. 

In the collar of Leon’s coat we found two pa- 
pers. One was a small piece, old and dirty, con- 
taining the address of a house or store, some kind 
of place, in a street in Philadelphia: I knew it was 
there, for I recognized the name of the street—I’ve 
lived there. It had been so long between the folds 
of the cloth that the perspiration had soaked into 


it. + 

The other paper was a letter, written on very 
thin paper—a half sheet—and was tucked in 02 
the other side of the collar, opposite the place 
where | found the address, This piece had evi- 
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dently been just stwed in. 
you can make of it: 

“3 kibh —m45 — r3bq — r4f — y2 —1— 
— t4fe2 — qzix?f, ht2 — f3sth — ylb. = 3 — kibh 
& — 1 — x21q2f, h4 — ylw2 — 1 — h2ly — 
— htf22. H4 — Gh: — 3b — = 3 


Here it is—see what 


i@ — gtixx —n2— 4kb'— 3b — htf22 — k22wg. = 


Kf3h2 — h4 — y2 — — h4 — yl2h — t3y. 
— T2bfm — 

It is all Greek to you, I presume ; but it is easy 
enough to make it out if you go to work in the 
right way. Now such puzzles always please me.. 
If I had thought that the letter contained nothing 
* worth knowing I shquld have tried to understand 
_ it, just for the fun of it. As it was, for both rea- 
sons I went to work, and could read it all in about 
two hours.° 

It isn’t any«thing to boast of, though ; for the 
cipher is perfectly simple. It didn’t take an ex- 
ira smart head to plan thet out. I’ve seen puz- 
zlers, though—some that took all my spare time 
for weeks. 

You think it doesn’t look easy ?> Why, just look 
here: See the number of fijures there are, and no- 
tice, too. that 5 is the highest. Now there isn’t a 
word, even the shortest, but what has a figure in 
it; some more than one. And now tell me what 
five dilferent letters there are in the alphabet, one 
of which mvt be in every syllable. ‘* The vow- 
els,” of course, And se you see what a start we 
have: a—l, e—2, o—4, u—5; and one or 
more of these in erery word. 

If vou like Pll cive vou an idea of ,how I went 
on. it woa't take long to show you how to begin; 
and the farther you get the easier it grows. 

Printers say is the commonest letter in 
the language. ow Jock through and see how 
many 2's there are. - Don’t that ‘help prove that 
my first guess about the vowels was a good one? 

Now, in the next place, 
word in the languag®, and we have learned the last 
letter of it—it’s a So let’s see if we can find 
any word of three characters ending in 2. 

There’s only one, and that’s in the second line— 
“ht2.”’ Strange, rather, that there’s no more; but 
business men often leave out short words. This is 
a “the,” we may be sure; for no one could well 
write a letter without at least one “‘the;” and as 
this is the only combination of the kind, and as it 
ends‘in e (2), why, this must be ‘‘the.” Soh stands 
for ¢, and ¢ for kh: at least, this is a fair guess, and 
we can prove it by substitution. 

Now ¢h is a common combination at the begin- 
ning and end of words. Let’s see if we can find 


an At any where. ‘the first ope we come to is 
tf22.” substitute, a eave out the f, 


and we have /h.ec; and you he/p putting an 
r in the vacancy, and making three of it. 
learn that f stands for r. 

Very well. Now we have a, ¢, i, 0, u, t, h, and 
r; and we can use these to find more. Let's look 
for a word with one or more of these in it. 

There’s one in the second line, ** fgsth,” in which 
the s is the only one we don’t know. Substituting, 
and leaving out s, we have ri.ht. Isn’t this régit, 
plain enough? And sos stands for g 

One-link more in the chain! Read along till 
you come to “*s4iq,” which equals goo., or, fuller, 
good. Easy, yousee. Well, since q stands for d, 
that’s an important gain, for there are a great many 
d’sin words. You can find plenty of them in this 
letter. 

Now, besides the vowels, we have the letters 
which stand for t, h, r, g,andd. With these you 
can go on, apd make out the rest without any 
trouble. 

The letter{amounts.to this: Henry Lanier, of 
Lansingburg, wants Leon to find for him ‘the 
right man,” of whom to buy a pair of matched 
horses, and a leader, ‘so that he can make a team. 
of three. wants them to use in Ulster County. 
Lastly, he says he is coming to New York in three 
weeks; and asks Leon to write to him, appointing 
a meeting somewhere with the horse-dealer. 

Perhaps you think that I didn’t get paid for my 
trouble, deciphering this letter. Well, you may 
think differently, after you have heard me through. 

Mr. Lanier, to whose remarkable ingenuity we 
owe this doubly mysterious letter, thought him- 
self very smart, undoubtedly; he didn’t imagine 
that any one, even with the letter deciphered, 
‘could understand jis game. But he betrays him- 
self, in this way : The words “‘ pair,” ‘‘ three,” and 
“Ulster County” are underscored in the original ; 
but of what use to emphasize them? Why not 
say that he wanted to buy three geéd horses ; and, 
especially, of what possible use can it be to add 
that the horses are to be used in Uéster County? 
Moreover, why write an ordinary business letter 
about buyi ing horses in cipher ? x 

The mystery of all this is more easily under- 
stood by me than it would be by yous for I happen 
to know , as do the police ge nerally, and many out- 
side of the police, that ** horses” is the “ flash” 
term for counterfeit bills. So then, my translation 
of the strange letter is, that Mr. Henry Lanier, of 
Lansin eburg—a noted resort of counterfeiters by 
the-way—wants to mect a party in New York w ho 
will get up for him the plates from which to print 
counterfeits on the Ulster County Bank, and I sus- 
pect, from his emphasis of pair’? and three,” 
that he wants the denominations of 2’s and 3's. 

- Now it is desirable that this horse-trade be in- 
terfered with. We can easily prevent the success 
of this particular plan; but this is not enough. 
We want to eatch Lanier and his gang—for there 
are always several of them working together ; and 
we want, besides and particularly, to catch them 
in such a way that we can prore them counterfcit- 
ers, and place them where they can do no more in- 
jury to the public. 

My plan to accomplish this—a plan which was 
approved by the authorities—was to induce Leon 
to reply to Lanier, informing him that ‘the right 
man” would jnect him at.a place named, and would 
deal with him personally, *+no third parties or go- 
betweens,” on this Lusiness. I proposed to per- 
souate one of the * horse-dealing”’ fraternity ; to 

work fer him in procuring plates, and to lead him 


So we 


the is the commonest: 
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‘extreme penalty of the law. 


just far enough to make him indictable and con- 
victable as a maker of counterfeit money ; and then 
to nab him and as many more as I could entangle 
with him. 

You doubt the fairness of the plan. Well, it 
is a debatable question; but you remember the 
horus baby case””—Mrs. Cunningham’s ‘‘ blessed 
baby”—which was managed by the District Attor- 
ney; that is authority for this kind of cheating. 

My plan was a good one, though I say it; but 


‘would Leon help me in the first step, namely, writ- 


ing to Lanier to come and meet ‘‘ the right man?” 
He. might and he mightn’t; probably the latter. 
However, I could only try him, and I did. By 
this time he had taken rooms at the Egyptian Ho- 
tel, commonly called ‘‘the Tombs,” and there I 
made him a visit. ° He seemed glad to see me, and 
talked as kindly with me as if I had not been the 
cause of his carrying his right arm in a sling. 

‘¢I’m sorry I had to do it,” said I. 

‘It is all right,” he replied ; “if you not break 
the arm, I shoot you, sure!” 

After an exchange of compliments, he praising 
my pluckiness in arresting him, and I, in return, 
doing justice to his acknowledged oe as be- 
ing the most successful of ‘‘cracksmen,’’ I told 
him of my having read the letter, and hinted at 
having Lanier & Co. more completely in my pow- 
er than was true. I advised him to shorten his 
own term of imprisonment by acting as our decoy- 
duck in bringing the counterfeiters into our hands. 

‘* Now,” said I, you're ‘ foul,’ and nothing but 
‘squeaking’ on them can prevent your having the 
You're sure of being 
convicted on both counts, the burglary and the 


assault with intent to kill, and together they will. 


send you up (to Sing Sing) for a century.or so; 
and besides, we've got the Lansingburg gang ‘foul,’ 
foo; we’ve surrounded them completely. Now, it 
will give us some trouble to get them, but if you 
will help us, it will save us trouble, and, in return, 
we'll do all we ean to shorten your time.” 

His black eyes. glistened as he looked up in re- 

ly: | 

““T have my character! I never ‘squeak!’ “You 
catch Lanier how you please. foi, I hold my 
honneur!” 

It was a capital illustration of ‘‘ honor among 
thieves.” I couldn’t but admire his principles; 
and I couldn’t stir him, not aninch. Arguments, 


| inducements, promises, were all thrown away, and 


I left hima little disheartened. Leon had made 


up his mind to endure his imprisonment to the ut- 


termost minute, and would have staid in prison for 


the remainder of his life rather than expose his. 


friends. 

Well, I went home and considered. I smoked 
a bunch of cigars ovér my considerations, and they 
seemed like to end in smoke, when, on feeling in 
my vest pocket for a match—I am careless enough 
to carry them there—I pulled out a little dirty 
scrap of paper, which, on being opened, proved to 
be that address—one of the papers I found in Leon’s 
coat collar. I had forgotten it entirely; but here 
it was, and I brightened up at once with an indefi- 
nite assurance that this would help me somehow. 
The more I looked at it the more I feared that its 


evident age would make it'worthless; and yet I. 


knew I should not rest satisfied till I had turned 
over this stone, and made the most of what might 
be under it. 

So down to Philadelphia by next train: find the 
place—French milliners: go to a Philadelphia de- 
tective, ar old friend, and inquire about them: he 
says they haven’t been “‘ spotted:” I tell him of 
my job, and what I want: my plan, to enter their 
store without their knowledge, if possible, and see 
what there is to be seen: he agrees to help: watch 
the place: on Sunday, when they are gone to mass 
—store locked—we get in by back-door: examine 
thoroughly : find, in a box in the cellar, silks, rib- 
bons, laces that my friend pronounces stolen, the 
description of just such goods having been left with 


the police: he is positive that these are stolen: 


overhaul their writing-desk—lock a simple one— 
secret drawer, of course: find letters from Leon, ad- 
dressed to his ‘‘ dear sisters :” that’s enough: have 
got the sisters under my thumb, and a new hold 
on Leon: my friend promises to kecp mum for a 
while: I take the ambrotypes of the milliners, 
which I find on their table, and one of the letters ; 
and—back to New York next morning. 

Now I repeat my visit to Leon. 

‘* My good friend,” I say,.‘‘do you recognize 
these pictures, these letters "” 

‘* Mon Dieu! mes seurs! How you get these ? 
‘What have they done? 
What is allthis? Tell me, my friend !” 

This was just what I wanted. 

“ Well, Leon,” said I, ‘‘ you see that your uit 
luck has left you. I’ve ‘ got you foul,’ every way. 
I’ve beenthrough your sisters’ place in Philadelphia, 
and have got them under my thumb. Their fate 
depends on you. Now let’s make a bargain. You 
serve me, and serve you. Will you talk 

‘‘Yes; it is easy to talk.” 

We cll, in the fitst place, you don’t want your 
sisters tried and sentenced us receivers of stolen 
00: ls——”” 

Mon Dieu! 
T have in the world !” 

“Well,” said I; and then I went on and told 
him the whole story, from finding the address in 

his collar to searching his sisters’ preinises. 

Din it!” says he, ‘I had been lucky so long 
that I had grown ear cless, I had forgotten that 
the address was there.” 

** Now,” said I, ‘you see that I have them in 
such a way that " can hold them or let them g°. 
Which shall I do?’ 

IIe said nothing for a few minutes ; then, 

agree!” sayshe. ‘* You give me your word 
not to do harm to my sisters, and I give you La- 
nier.” 

‘Very well,” said I; andwe shceok ‘hands over 
the bargain. As he was rather particular, 1 went 
so fur as to kiss the Book with him. 

; And now, by your leave, I will try to bring my 

story to an end, 


My sisters!. It is all that 


Sacré nom de Dieu! 


Leon’s letter to Lanier was written on a scrap 
of paper—the fly-leaf of a book—in pencil, and 
amounted to this, as near as I can remember : 


' «Tombs. I'm caught at last; butdid your errand be- 
fore I got nabbed. On the 13th, at eight in the evening, 
corner of Broadway and Canal, lower, west, ‘the right 
man’ will wait for you: short man, light, drab hat with 
a weed, dark clothes, spotted cravat: sign—you say * Mon- 
treal'—he, ‘Canada.’ He is A 1 on horses, This is 
mailed by a sure hand, Good luck. » Can't write more. 
“Ea 


This was written in cipher, like the other. Leon 
assured ine that Lanier did not know his handwrit- 


ing, and that the cipher would convince him that - 


the letter was all right. I felt rather scary about 
sending it, fearing that Lanier had read the news- 
paper report of Leon’s arrest, and would be doubt- 
ful of my letter’s genuineness, and so keep away ; 
but I concluded to send it. Lanier proved to be 
just the man I judged him to be from his making 
use of such a simple cipher for his correspondence ; 
he had that second-rate cunning which is always 
planning and scheming, and paid such particular 
attention to little things as to overlook, entircly, 
the grand points of a risk. 

I was at the corner of Broadway and Canal at 
the time, dressed, of course, for my part inthe play ; 


and at eight, precisely, a little bit of a fellow came i 


out of the drug-store, and ran up to me. 
‘*Tiullo! Charley,’’ says he, ‘‘when did you 
leave J/ontreal ?” 


‘‘Tlow are you?” says1; ‘‘glad tosee you. I 


' left Montreal three weeks*ago, but I’ve been trav- 


eling some time since then in Canada West.”’ 


Well, the result of our conversation—and we had 


a long one, at a private room in an eating-house— 
was, that I should get him two plates—2’s and 
3’s, on the Ulster County Bank—he to meet me 
every few wecks, to see if the engraving suited 
him, and to pay the current expenses. I was a 
journeyman in an engraving office, and could get 
up just the nicest kind of plates. Ofcourse I didn’t 
forget to speak of Leon, and to congratulate Lanier 
that our matter had been settled before he was 
caucht. I needn’t go into particulars; but I flat- 
ter myself that-I left nothing undone. 

And now began the work. I tried at various 
engravers to find the necessary ‘‘ rollers”—I don’t 
know as you understand the process of bank-note’ 
engraving ; if you don't, it’s really too late now to 


go through all th: it—and, as | expected, the most | 


desirable rollers were in the hands of the most hon- 
est engravers), I had to prove to them who I was 
before I could) get what I wanted, but when they 
understood what lay I was on, they were very 
glad to help me. I got just the patterns Iw anted 
and a good man to work for me. At the end of 
three weeks I met Lanier again and showed him 
my progress, and he paid me down the first install- 
ment of the necessary funds. So it went on, slow- 
ly, for nearly three months—note engraving is slow 
work—Lanier more and more pleased as the job. 
went on. Another man came with him, some- 
times, and I was introduced to a third who lived 
in the city, and I found out all sorts of news, a 
‘little at a time, news that I made good use of after- 
ward. Finally, the plates were completed, and I 
got about six thousand dollars’ worth struck off to 
be ready for a last meeting when our little arrange- 
ment was to terminate, and I was to give up the 
plates and the six thousand, and receive my pay 
in full. The meeting was to be at the rooms of 
Green, Lanier’s city friend. He had rooms in a 
lodging-house in Frankfort Street. I had been 
told that I might meet some ladies—which I didn’t 
liké at all, but couldn’t well object to—and true 
enough I found two there, Green’s wife and Lani- 
er’s mistress. 
Green, Lanier, and Farley—who came with Lanier 
from Lansingburg, and myself and the two ladies. 
Four gentlemen who had not been invited were 
waiting outside to come in—four good fellows, all 
ready formy signal. Well, as soon as I had passed 


over the plates and bills, and got my pay, we sat: 


down to supper, and a jolly one it was. As it ‘was 
to be the last my friends would have in some time 
as good I let them enjoy it, and I was the more 
willing since the mixture of brandy and roast duck, 
and Champagne, and oysters, and claret, and brandy 
again, and so on, was making my men an easier 
prey. It was a’very miscellaneous kind of a sup- 
per, in dishes, glasses, and manners. The women 
got as merry as a fiddler’s elbow; Mrs. Green even 
admitted to me, very confidentially, that she really 
didn’t know whether she was ‘‘ afoot or a-horse- 
back.” It was a wild kind of a time, I tell you. 

But what a change came over the spirit of that 
dream when I quietly unlocked the door and in 
walked my waiting friends! I won't attempt to 
describe the scene. You may imagine men red 
with liquor turning pale with fright, dropping 
their glasses and staggering to their feet, eyes star- 
ing, jaws dropped, almost stupefied with terror: 
women clutching hold of the men and shrieking : 
and then, oaths and blows and bottles flying—I 
got this cut over my eye in that scrimmage—and 
a general row-de-dow. But it was soon over; we 
were too many for them; and in less than half an 
hour we had them all under lock and key. 

All there is left to tell now, ‘is, that those three 
men, and one more that I caught up to Lansing- 
burg, are now at Sing Sing. Leon’s there too. 


THE DOUBLE WIDOWHOOD. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


"CHAPTER I. 

It was eight o'clock of an evening asa the 
end of July—a July long, long ago. The sun was 
sending in his westering rays at the windows ofa 
substantial-looking house, the country residewce 
of a professional gentleman, whose head-quarters 
were in Edinburgh. . It was known as Clydeview 
Villa, and the locality in which it stood was some- 
what famed. 

The drawing-room fronted the west, and the 
blinds were ali down. The children were all in 
a 


Quite a nice little party we made, | 


“she was behind her time, 


.the people about. 


‘bed. Jeanie Miller, or ‘ Miller,” as Mrs. Black— 
since she had been rising in the world—caHed her 
children’s nurse, had- heard them lisp their even- 
ing-prayer, and received the last sweet kiss, won- 
dering, in her simplicity, that Mrs. Black did not 
like tu do this office for her children herself. 

It must be acknowledged that, on this particu. 
lar evening, Miller rather hurried the ceremony— 


she had an engagement too—and she moved a! out. 


on tiptoe, putting on her bonnet and shawl before 
all the weary little creatures had fairly closed their 
eyelids; 
of childhood, and a regiment might have marched 
through the room without awaking.:the little 
sleepers. 
The moment they were safe and sound she hast- 
ened from the house, and, striking across the fields, 
made for the corner of a fir-plantation, where, for 
nearly half an hour, a young man had been hang- 
ing about very impatient. For no other. person 
would he have waited so long, and he was any 
thing but pleased at having to wait for this ore. 
Hah ad walked back and forw: ard, and scanned the 
earth and sky, and decided that all the gates about 
needed painting, and thought many other things 
better and worse, before Jeanie came in sight. 
Now, althouch she had been running, and knew 
no sooner did: she sce 
George Armour than, from whatever cause, she took 
to walking in a very slow and deliberate manner. 
We have it on the authority of Mr. Milton that 


.when Eve saw Adam she slackened her pace: and 


we have all, men and women, remnants of the 
Garden of Eden hanging about us to this day. 

‘* You're late, Jeanie,” was tee grecting ‘of her 
lover. 

‘*T came as soon as I could,” she replied ; and, 
arm in arm, they turned into the shady path up 
the water-side. 

When Mr. Black came in his wife roused herself; 
and after ascertaining that there was nothing of 
much interest taking place in the city, she said; 
** Miller asked out again to-night—the second time 
this week. She didn’t use to take up with any of 
Next time she asks out I will 
consider it proper to question her.” : 


‘*Couldn’t you guess, Mary, what her errand 


is?” 

‘‘Guess! If she were a light-headed creature, 
I might guess it was some love affair.” 

“And not be far wrong. We're all light-head- 
ed some time, you know. <As I cage up I saw her 
walking with one of the painters who were here in 
spring—the one that did the ornamental work.” 

_* That was the man I remember remarking for his 
good looks. -Is it possible she can be thinking of 
marrying 

“ Shouldn't wonder—it’s curious what notions 
people take!” 

‘*Curious! I call it ungrateful. ere did I 
take her into our nursery, a poor orphan girl, and 
have kept her for six years. She suits me exactly’ 
—speaks well, and has no vulgar tricks or wor ds; 
and she has taught the children to read almost as 
well as I could have done myself. They like her, 
and she likes them. Surely she does net know 
when she is well off.” 

‘* I’m sorry you are losing her: I’ll give her a 
gown, and you can give het some crockery.” 

‘* Tf she ts going, one thing will be quite enough, 
Robert.” 

‘Now, Mary, on your own showing, I think we 
are bound to be a little grateful.” 

‘* She has had a very good place of it here, Rob- 
ert, and there is no need for overdoing athing. I 


wish I knew where to get one in her stead. It ‘ 


really is provoking !” 

Nevertheless, be it recorded, es eanie got her gown 
and her cups and saucers, and something more, 
when she left Clydeview Villa to become George 
Armour’s wife, and was much and justly regretted 
by all the household. 

It was a fair sight to see this young couple. Not 
that Jeanie had much to boast of in the way of good 
looks ; on the contrary, George’s choice had been 
matter of surprise to their joint feminine acquaint- 
ance. What did he see about her? What he saw, 
we can’t say; but what was to be seen was an 
open, honest face, expressive of good sense and 
feeling, and a general air of determination. As 
for George, no one needed to glance twice at him 
without being struck by his really handsome face 
and form: so far as those were concerned, all the 

blood of all the Howards might have coursed in 
his veins. When we throw into the scale the fact 
that he was sober and industrious, and a capital 


-workman—not to mention that he had saved mon- 


ey—the general remarks on Jeanie’s wonderful 
good-fortune are accounted for. . Inasmall house, 


furnished with things new and neat, and having a - 


morsel of garden in front like a dainty apron ticd 
on, there they were, these two, with youth and 
health, and the probability of a long and hap py 
life before them. 

It is an old saying — very old, probably, and 
true tothe letter—that it is not all gold that glit- 
ters. Jeanie had not been very long married when 
she began to say to herself: “Tam happy—very 
happy; I have every thing to make me so.” Now 
it is to be observed that when people keep assuring 
themselves that they are happy, and further, when 
they repeat the st: itement to others—which, how- 
ever, Jeanie did not do—there is reason to suspect 
some flaw, something w anting. A man in the 
pure air does not say: ‘*I breathe, I breathe ex- 
ceedingly well; I have oxygen and nitrogen, and 
carbonic acid—w hat more can I want?” ~ He gees 
about with his lungs inflated, and his blood puri- 
fied and enriched, and his spirit buoyant; he does 
not need to tell that he has pure air—the thing is 
evident. What wasit? Nothing very tangible, 
nothing that the young wife acknowledged to her- 
self. But “over all there hung the shadow of a 
fear.” <A little boy came: his father took to the 
child, and the shadow waned for a time. In the 
fullness of her heart, the mother decked her baby 
daintily. For the first time, George charged his 
wife with extravagance. Her face grew while as 
she answered: ‘* They cost me nothing. Mrs. 


but down they went at last in the sleep . 
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Black gave me the things, and I altered them to 
iit Georgy.” 

‘That may be, but mind I’m no the man to 

keep up the like o’ that.” 

if there was a thrifty, economical housewife in | 

(he country it was Jeanie Armour; bit she could | 
not be thrifty enough for her husband's taste. It 
was an unnatural thing i in one so young, this over- 
weening propensity to save.- It struck a chill to 
the very heart of his wife, although she tried, to 
persu: ade herself that it was far better than if he 
had gone to an opposite extreme. 

She reasoned with him; but George was one of 
those persons—Heaven help those who have -to 
Jeal with such !—upon whom reasoning has just as 
much effect as if addressed to the wind. She tried 
jokin,’on the subject, and here he was more vul- 
nerable, and consequently received it ina way that 
effectually prevented its repetition. She often 
bebe i what he did with the money saved, but 

ras afraid to ask. 

Thus you see poor Jeanie; w hile still believed to 
be a most fortunate woman, and putting a brave 
face on things externally, found that she was in- 
deed unequally yoked. Perhaps George found 
this, too, for he began to stay out at nights with 
society more congenial to him, and came - cener- 
ally flushed with drinking. lis wife toek no fur- 
ther notice of this than to attempt, in a io ict, gen- 
tle way, to induce him to stay at honte. Neizh- 
bors began to speak ; some of them told her where 
Cicorge spent his nights, and, as she said afterward 
toa friend: “Thad tr ied the fuir way wi’ him, and 
J thought o’ trying the flyting ; but thankfw was 
I that I hadna, for I had naething to reproach my- 
sel’ wi’ after.” 

It was one morning, when her second child, a 
girl, was about six months old, that George went’ 
out as usual to his work; no look or action, not the 
slightest, denoted that he crossed his threshold with 
other purpose than going to his ordinary employ- 
ment. The little boy was playing about the door 
as he went ont, and cried ** Father!” after him. 
If he did hear that ery, he heard as if he heard it 
not+let us hope it did not reach him, ‘The child 
went in for comfort to the source where he alwats 
found it--his mother; and she soothed him by sav- 
ing that his father was in too great a hurry to 
speak to him now, but he would hear all he had to 
sav at dinner-time; then, propping the baby ina 
ch: ir, and setting the other to amuse p er, she went 
qbout her usual household work, dropping a word 
and a smile upon them every few minutes. Pune- 
tual to the time, dinner was ready, well cooked 
and comfortable. A quarter past the hour, and 
(eorge did not come; half past, and there was no 
pearance of him. She gave the children their 
dinner, and waited another half-hour. Ile must 
“hive been detained—such a thing had happened 

fore, and she did not feel surprised or wireasy ; 

so clearing away the things, she sat down to her 

sewing, W ith the little ones playing on the floor he- 
side her. It was just the old employ ment at Clyde- 
view Villa over again; and a stranger coming in 
would have said what a pretty picture the room 
presented; but any one who had+known Jeanie 
then, and seen her now, would have observed a 
change. She was still young, but the roundness 
of youth had passed from her features, and its 
lisht buoyancy from her step. Three years of half- 
life uniler a kind of pressure acutely felt, though 
lut just apparent on the surface, had taken effect. 
She sat thinking, as she worked, how her.husband’s 
passion for saving, and his rapidly -developing taste 
for drinking, Ww ould co-exist. What could she do 
or say 2? What could be done to break the spell of 
these terrible vices, before his very being was 
crusted over against every good influence ? | 

Evenitg came, and no word of him ; night, and 
still nothing of him. The children were laid to 
rest, and, poor things! slept wholly unconscious of 
their father’s wickedness or their mother’s care. 

Well it has been said, ‘* Ileaven lies about us in 
ovr infancy 

The solitary woman sat down behind the little 
curtain that shaded the window; she would have 
lifted it, but that she did not wish to attract the 
attention of passers-by. ‘The window looked out 
on the high road that passed through the village, 
cand as there were no houses opposite, she could sec 
over the hedge that bounded the small garden into 
the fields beyond. It. was a calm summer night, 
or rather, it seemed that the day lingered and lin- 
gered to meet the morning. With eves glued to 
the glass, and ears painfully stretched, she listened 
to-the stillness, which was deep, except when foot- 
steps, echoing on the beaten road, would come on, 
pass, and die away in the distance. Toward the 

small hours these ceased entirely, and the s r Agere 
was unbroken, except now and then whgn the 
cornerake sounded its ricket from the opposite 
fiel!s. Still she watched. The gray dawn of 
inorning came on calmly and holily, filling, the 
mind with awe, like the dim religious light of a 
vast cathedral, till the sun rose and threw the cle- 
ments of gladness.over the land.) Smoke-+egan to 
curl- up from a house here and there, and “early 
workers .urned out to begin their daily laliors, and 
still the weary wolnan sat on, one conjecture after 
another thronging through her mind, but no gttess 
-of the truth for an instant coming across her. Now 
the faint whimper of the baby drew her from the 
windew, and she soothed it to quietness, and lis- 
tened again, for momently she expecied some ‘ong 
to enter with tidings of calamity. She prepared 
Iweakfast for the children, moving as softly as if 
she had been stealing, for she grudged every 80 . 
that interfered with the intense watch she’ 
keepin®. By ten o'clock she could stand ¥ fio 
longer. She dressed herself, took the infant, and 
inquire about 
Brown heard her 


i) 
‘ 


him. When Mr. 
locked surprised. 
‘Mrs, Armour,’ said, vour hushand! 
my employment vesferday morning; le drew alt 
his money which was in-my hands. Iie is,” he 
continued, in a tone meant to convey some kind 
of comfort—“ he is a saving, industrious man. It 


que stion 


Jeanie, with her habitual prudence, controlled 
her feelings, and thanking him for his information, 
went hurriedly home. Could it be that he had 
deserted her and the children? It looked like it. 
| She, formed her resolution. All the money she 
| had was exacily ninepence. She went to a neigh- 
bor, and saying that she had to go to Eilinburgh, 
asked her to take care of the little | boy till she came - 
back, and at the same time she Lorrowed a shil- 
ling, With 1s. 9d. in her pocket , and her infant 
in her arms, she set out in quest of her husband. 

Very fast she walked—excitement carried her 
on; and when she was more than half-way, a coach 
coming up, she paid 1s. 9¢2., and made the rest of 
her journey on the outside of it. 

Arrived in Edinburgh, she went right to the 
shop|ef a decent nran with whom she was acquaint- 
ed, and whose kindly nature induced ‘her to go to 
him in her present strait. She had no relatives in 

the ¢ity—indeed, she had but few any where, so 
she was constrained to rely on the good oflices of 
an acquaintance. 

Mrs. Armour, how’s.a’ wi’ ye; an’ how’s the 
gudeman? I’m glad to see ye, woman.” 

This greeting nearly upset Jeanie, who request- 
ed a private word with Mr. Boyd, and in a few 
sentences expliined her errand. 

“Ye dinaa say saec—the scound— _ But it’s no 
possible.” 

“That's what I think, Mr. Gord, and Iam glad 
to hear vou say it; but what can it mean?” 

‘That's what we matin try an’ filad out. 
step away doon to Leith, an’ see if there’s ony word 
hija there. If he’s leaving tlie COMMENT, it’s as 
like he wad tak ship there as ony where.”’ 

Sa, leaving his shop in charge of his shopman, 
he tdok Mrs. Armour up stairs, and put her under 
his wife’s care, telling her to keep her mind easy 
till he came back—an advice more easily given 
than taken in the circumstances ; however, it was 
a relief to have taken a decided step toward solving 
the mystery ; and the kindliness of Mrs. Boyd was 
very’ svothin: zg, while she got the rest and refresh- 
-ment she was so much in need of, 

Before Mr. Bovd came back, she was on the 
watch for him; and eatching a glimpse of his face 
as he crossed the street, she gathered no good news 
from it. When he entered the room, he looked 
every where but into Jeanie’s face: he was at a loss 
how to convey the information he had got. 

“Now, Mrs. Armour,” he began, ‘Keep up vour. 
heart; we've a’ our trials ; an’, after a’, it’s no sae 
bad as tt might hae been. Yell do fine your lane; 
an’ no want freends. 
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She rose, and grasping his arm, said: “ Did 
you see him? Tor any sake what is it? Is he 


dead 2?” 
‘* No; he sailed this morning for America.” 
All color went from her face; she pressed the 
infant closer to her, and murmured.: ‘* Left us— 
left us!” and one or two big tears fell on its face. 
As for Mr. Boyd, he went down stairs and relieved 
-himself by calling George Armour no end of ill 


names. 


CHAPTER IT. ° 
Ir things could be seen in their true light, the 


poor have oftener less reason to envy the rich than 


amounted to £19 16s, 6d, al 


is supposed. Next day Mrs. Armour took her way 
liome, comforted by the kindness of her friends, 
and with money—which she had accepted asa loan 
—suflicient for her immediate wants. 

Mrs. Armour had two second-cousins residing in 
Glasgow—elderly maiden ladies, differing a good 
deal in character and disposition, but alike in this, 
that they had both little independent incomes ; 
both lived in cozy flats; each“had a narrow circle 
of her own, segments of which frequently met at 
five o'clock teas and nine o’clack suppers. 

One of these ladies had loved and lost, which, 
the poet says, is better than never to have loved 
at all—the case of the other. The latter had been 
born, had lived, and was likely to die, in the same 
house. Twice a week she had read the same news- 
paper all her life, and always read first that list 
of events, the middle one of which she herself had 
missed. 

‘The former had ‘ gone through” a good deal ; 
had struggled with poverty ; had, as has been said, 
loved and lost; and we think it depends upon the 

way in which such a loss comes about, whether it 

is better than never to have loved at all. Hers 
had not been effected by the hand of death, which 
at once.and forever hallows all it touches. 

Well, very soon—for bad news travels fast— 
these ladies heard of Jeanie Armour’s calamity, 
and met to lay their heads together as to what was 
to be done. Both expressed a high degree of in- 
dignation agaitist George Armour. Both said 
with emphasis that men in general were very far 
from being what they ought to be. The one said 
she had never seen the man to whom she could in- 
trust herself and her property ; the other said, wo- 
men ‘were so ready to be deceived, poor things 
(with a sigh), and to believe all the fair speeches 
madé to them. After mature deliberation, they 
came to the conclusion of offering their young rel- 
ative £10 a year each—which, in addition to any 
thing she might dofor herself, would, they thought, 

make her pretty comfortable. And so it w ould. 
Very kind of them it was, for they were not quite 
in a position to make it an act of no self-denial. 

One of them was appointed a deputation to wait on 
Mrs. Armour, and explain to her a clause attach- 
ed to theterms of the donation, which they regard- 


i ed as of the Tast importance. 


, will give you twenty 


any thing more to do with George Armour.” 

"At first, Jeanie had almost been driven blind and 
stupid by her husband’s desertion ; the very mid- 
summer green of the trees and grass seemed turned 

ckness; but the necessity of getting through 
MP taily work, and of planning for the future, and 
‘the consideration of her husband’s great cruelty, in 
leaving them to doubt, and anxicty, and destitu- 
tion, without a word or a sign, brought about so 
strong a reaction, that sometimes she thought that 
such a man was not worth grieving after. In this 


, pam ist ‘Fear if you will promise never to have 


mood of mingled pride and indignation she readily 
gave the promise which the ladies required ; and 
Miss Elder went home to rejoice Miss Bogle with 
the account that their cousin’s eyes were opened to 
see things in a right way. But ‘for all this, Jeanie 
could not unsex herself, ‘and the original tenderness 
often returned and ov ertlow ed in tears. 

The story Jet loose in the village, flashed through 
its houses and shops, its smithy and post-oflice— 
nav, even its manse and its hall, i in a way that 
might have made the electric telegraph, had it 
then been in existence, blush for its deliberation. 

The amount of pity that was expressed for Mrs, 
Armour was great, but it fructified in a way which 
showed that the blossom must have encountered | 
frost in the setting. In a day or two people had 
ceased even to speak about it; and Mrs. Armour 
Went quietly away to a moorland village some 
twenty miles off, and inquired as to the probabil- 
ity there was of collecting a little school. There 
seemed to be an opening there ; before she left, she 
took a very small house which chanced to be emp- 
ty ; and in the course of a month she had her fur- 
niture removed and herself established as a vil- 
lase-schoolmistress. 

The ** branches” which Mrs. Armour undertook 
to teach—and which she was quite capable of teach- 
ing—were reading, writing, arithmetic, and sew- 
ing. Herschool was wellattended; children liked 
to go; she had a ** way” with them. wdndeed, ev- 


ery one had a kindliness for her but the parish | 
and cottage ornee 


schoolmaster, who rather thought that she poached 
on his manors. If she had cnly been a widow, he 
consilered, he could and would have quashed the 
opposition effectually 3. as it was, he could only 
look glum, and he did it. 

As by perpetual attrition water wears the rock, 
and as the grand fantastic splendors of the stalie- 
tiie cave are reared by the residuum of the drop- 
ping water, so time obliterates the memory cf a 
griet, or, at least, wears the edges away, and sénds 
its daily round of cares, greater or-Jess, to build 
new hopes, new interests, memories ; and many 
a scathed and erushed creature las thanked the 
God of Providence that it is so. 

Mrs. Armour went on her way quietly, and, in 
process of time, cheerfully. Hier children were 
well and’happy ; and her little school, ail little 
annuity answered remarkably weil: but never a 
word of her husband, direct or indirect, did she 
hear. At nights she woul lie awake, pondering 
over What he could be doing, or where he could 
be. Sometimes she would think of him as com- 
fortable and doing well,but wholly forgetful of her 
and his chillren; sometimes as destitute and an 
outeast; and during sleep, when imagination es- 
capes from control, she followed him in dreams to 
the ends of the earth. In the broad lizht of day, 
a form in the distance having any resem} lance to 
his would cause her to start and tremble. She 
often feared she might diseover him in a beggar at 
her door, for she had heard and read of such pain- 
ful recognitions. But the years passed on, and no 
clew came to her hands to afford any enlighten- 
ment on the subject, until the sev enth year of his 
absence came round. 

‘The principal draper in the village sae broth- 
er, who had set out in early life, like many of his 
countrymen, to push his fortune, and found, like 
some others, that fortune rather pushed him. He 
had journeyed from continent to continent, and 
wandered in many lands, only to come back to his 
native place not much richer than when he set out. 
He heard Mrs. Armour’s history, and suddenly it 
flashed on him that, during his travels in America, 
he had met a man answering to the description, 
and bearing the name of George Armour. They 
had traveled the same route for two days, and were 
crossing a river on the third, when suddenly the 
ferry-boat capsized. ¢hey were all thrown into 
the water; two men drowned, the rest saved: the 
man bearing the name of George Armour was one 
of the two that perished. 

When tHe report reached Jeanie’s ears she im- 
mediately sought an interview with the individual 
who brought it, and whose wandering instincts 
were just about to lead him to set off again. 

He did his best to satisfy her anxious inquiries, 
but, as he had not taken more than a general in- 
terest in the drowned men, he could not give so 
many particulars as she could have wished; but 
she left him, cgnvinced that, without doubt, it was 
her husband whose life had been thus brought to a 
sudden.end. She put on a widow’s dress, and 
mourned in her heart as sincerely and more acute- 


ly than if he had been all he ought to have been. | 


Her health failed somewhat under the shock of the 
intelligence, but a little change and relaxation soon 
restored her. 

Miss Elder and Miss Begle, though, as Christian 
women, sorry for the death of a bad man, felt a de- 
gree of satisfaction in the certainty that°now he 
would not come back, as they always expected he 
would, to be a burden to his wife. 

It was the best thing George Armour had ever 
done for her—*if he could be said to have done it— 
this making her his widow. It secured her posi- 
tion; it improved her standing in the publie eye; 
and it set her mind at rest. Any one who has 
ever been long tossed between hope and fear, 
knows that certainty even of the worst is greatly | 
preferable to suspense. Widowhood is a legiti- 
mate channel, into which sympathy can flow with- 
out meeting an obstacle; but the neglected or de- 
serted wile cecupies very different ground, both in 
her own eyes and those of others. ' 


OUR SPECIAL EUROPEAN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 

Rrpr, Isunoar Wienrt, 

Ventnor has been lately very much frequent- 
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ed Ly our people—a collection of some of the most. 


charming of those now in Europe, as you will be- 
lieve when I tell you that among them was the 
warm-hearted wife and the daughters of our Min- 
ister to Paris, Mr.’Mason, and Mr. Kennedy, for- 
merly the Secretary of the Navy, I may not name 


f 


aristocratic of English watering-places. 


is intellectual; 


more private ; but there were N-—4’s, 
and J——e’s, and R !’s, to complete the society 
by the canaehan of hospitality and refined social 
intercourse. ‘These. had the best houses-in the 
place, and seemed to enjoy thoroughly bathing, 
riding, and driving all the day, and meeting in 
each other’s salons in the evening for music, dan- 
cing, and tea. ‘Fo be an American was an intro- 
duction to this pleasant party—and did I not enjoy 
‘being with them? None but a habitual exile can 
understand what the enjoyment is of only hearing 
familiar names and expressions; of meeting some 
‘who have perhaps valued your futhers, or who 
know oihers of your race—the ever-loved though 
absent.: I own, ‘too, I was not indifferent to other 
pleasures w hich my intercourse with these procured 
to me. I acknowledge to a longing ‘“‘ for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt,” even amidst the refinements of 
Parisian cookery; and I must say the deviled: 
crabs and spicy chowders of this summer at Vent- 
nor will long live in my recollection, to say nothing 
of seeing two fat fowls or ducks lying side by side . 
in the dish—an . American extravagance unknown 


. in these lands, but pleasant, nevertheless, to those 
- who have keen appetites and love good cheer, 


tyde and Cowes are without doubt the most 
The lat- 
ter has the pre-eminence for a few wecks of the 
yachting season; but here the gayety continues 
long: r, and is kept up by the circumstance of many 
of tle ‘‘ privileged class” having beautifal villas 
s; in which they receive visiters 
and give ictes. A few days since I was on the 
jder, which is here the fashionable resort, when I 
observed Sir A sC d looking, with evident 
curiosity, atthe approaching boat from Portsmouth, 
and then seanning its passengers with an air of ea- 
gerness ahd then disappointment. I then saw ap- 
proaching the special steamer of the Admiral in 
command at Portsmouth, Sir Gearge Seymour. 
A. rumor went round that some great personage 
was on board; and soon it was said, ‘' lt is Lord 
Palmerston,” which proved true. I rushed with 
others to see him disembark, and rejoiced to see 
how vigorous is still his frame and how erect his 
guilt. « Hex had come with Lady P e to spend 
two days with his dear friend and old college chum, 
Sir A. C——d._ I have such an admiration of the- 


rman that it was a pleasure to me to follow him 


closely in his walk up the long pier, and to exam- 
ine anew the handsome face, with its lofty brow, 
keen eyes, and sarcastic but pleasant’ mouth. i 
had seen him in other days; but as we can, none 
of us, live forever, I felt 1 might never have such 
another opportunity of looking at the Lion of En-' 
gland, the brave old sagacious defender of its prow- 
ess andits rights; One of the evenings of his stay 
here was given to a soirée by which the graceful 
hospitality of his host gratified the dwellers and 
sojourners in Ryde, but which I missed by being 
on a visit in the neighborhgod: © This visit was not 
Without its fruit in materials for this letter, since, 
on Sunday, inthe Roman Catholic chapel, at Cowes, 
I had an opportunity of hearing the great Cardinal 
Wiseman preach. The party I went! with were 
Catholics, zealous with the peculiar emphasis of 
couverts, and I was placed just in front of the altar 
(from which a Cardinal always preaches). He 
came in that costume:so well chosen for effect, and 
with which pictures will have made you familiar, 
‘the red skull-cap, red cape and gown, jeweled ring, 
and red stockings. He began at once his sernion, 
taking his text from the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
v., 15,16: ‘‘See then that ye walk circumspectly, 
not as fools, but as wise, redeeming the time, be- 
cause the days are evil.” It lasted more than an 
hour, and was delivered with a warmth of manner 
not without itscharm. But I sought in-vain for any 
thing like logical deduction or even valuable infer- 
ence. It was a pomp of words, vague and unsatis- 
factory, with, at times, somegraceful imagery, but 
nothing for the mind to carry away or retain. The 
Cardinal is aecused of being addicted to the pleas- 
uresof the table; but thatlargt, massive frame must 
require a considerable supply of food. The brow 
but there is a coarseness in the 
expression of the mouth and the lower part of the 
face which takes away the effect of this, and ren- 
ders the countenance altogether unpleasing. I 
was at Rome, eight years ago, when he received 
the Cardinal’s hat, and was invited by him, 
through his secretary, to the two soirées which 
it is customary to give on these occasions—one a 
day or two before, the other the day after his in 
vestment. The beautiful and lamented Pri 
Doria presided upon both of these occasions—the 
first evening adorned with all the ancestral dia- 
monds; the second, all the pearls of the princely 


shone by far. | remember, on the first of these 
occasions, being, told, before any other person, by 
the Cardinal's secretary, that the Pope had the 
intention of naming him ‘ Archbighep of West- 
minster.” I mentioned this, to , who, as a 
Protestant Englishman, turned pale with emotion 
at what he considered this insolent assumption 
and assertion. | Mr. Hallam, the historian, was 
present, and —— went up to him to confer with 
him on the subject. Mr. Hi. proneunced it im- 
possible ;” but it was true, nevertheless, and al- 
most the next dav was a: ade known that act of 
the Pope which li hted sich a flime cf sectarian 
zeal in Protestant England, and which even the 
Catholics admit threw their Church and its ad- 

vances back thitty years. The Pope was deceived 
by the represditations of the proud prelate, who 
was Uirectly gratified by the event, not think 
it is only as a pendant to my picture of the Cardi- 
nal that I relate to you that we have had on the 
island Mr, Spurgeon, the famous Baptist preacher, 
I did not see of hear him; but a gentleman who 
did both descrijed him to me as a greasy-looking 
little man, with|lank hair and fat fingers; intense- 
ly vulgar, but] cloqueit and powerful, with all 
that influence @ver his hearers which is derived 
from earnest con ictions on the part of both minis- 
ter and congregation. Perhaps my letter is al- 
ready too long, The next will probably reach 


you from Paris, . 


Dorias, but which her virtues and graces out- 
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A STORY OF FAUNTLEROY THE 
FORGER. 


Waar I am going to tell you, gentlemen, hap- | 


pened when I was a very young man, and when I[ 
was just setting up in business on my own account. 
My father had been well acquainted for many years 
with Mr. Fauntleroy, of the famous London bank- 
ing firm of Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy, & Graham. 
Thinking it might be of some future service to me 
to make my position known to a great man in the 
commercial world, my father mentioned to his high- 
ly-respected friend that I was abont to start in bus- 
iness for myself, in avery small way, and with 
very little money. Mr. Fauntleroy received the 
intimation with a kind appearance of interest; and 
said that he would have hiseye on me. I expect- 
ed from this that he would wait to see if I could 
keep on my legs at starting ;“and that, if he found 
I succeeded pretty well, he would then help me 
forward if it lay in his power. As events turned 
out, he proved to be a far better friend than that ; 
and he soon showed me that I had very much un- 
derrated the hearty and generous interest which he 
had felt in my welfare from the first. 

While I was still fighting with the first difficul- 
ties of setting up my office, and recommending my- 
self to my connection, and so forth, I got a message 
from Mr. Fauntleroy, telling me to call on him, at 
the banking-house, the first time I was passing that 
As you may easily imagine, I contrived 
to be passing that way on a particularly early 
occasion; and on presenting myself at the bank, 

I was shown at once into Mr. Fauntleroy’s private 
room. 


He was as pleasant a man to speak to as ever I 


met with—bright and gay atid companionable in 
his manner — with a sort of easy, hearty, jovial 
bluntness about him that attracted every body. 
The clerks all liked him—and that is something 
to say of a partner in a banking-house, I can tell 
you! 

"a Well,-young Trowbridge,” says he, giving his 
papers on the table a brisk push away from him, 
**so you are going to set up in business for your- 
self, are you? Ihave a great regard for your fa- 
ther, and a great wish to see you succeed. » Have 
you started yet? No? Just on the point of be- 
ginning—eh? /Very good. You will have your 
difficulties, my friend—and I mean to smooth one 
of them away for you atthe outset. A word of ad- 


, vice for your private ear.—Bank with us.” < 


‘*You are very kind, Sir,’’ I answered, ‘‘ and I 
should ask nothing begter than to profit by. your 
suggestion—if[ could. But my expenses are heavy 
at starting, and when they are all paid I am afraid 
I shall have very little left to put by for the first 
year. I doubt if I shall be able to muster much 
more than three hundred pounds of surplus cash in 
the world, after paying what I must pay, before I 

‘set up my office. And I should be ashamed to 
trouble your house, Sir, to open an account for such 
a trifle as that.”’ 

“Stuff and nonsense!” says Mr. Fauntleroy. 
* Are you a banker? What business have you to 
offer an opinion’on the matter? Do'as J tell you 
—leave it to me—bank with us—and draw for what 
you like. Stop! I haven’t done yet. When you 
open the account speak to the head cashier. Per- 
haps you may find he has got something to tell 
you. There! there! go away —don’t interrupt 
me—zood-by—God bless you!” 

That was his way—Ah, poor fellow! that was 
his way ! | 

I went to the head cashier the next morning, 
when I opened my little médicum of an account. 


* He had reccived orders to pay my drafts without 


reference to my balance. My checks, when I had 
overdrawn, were to be privately shown to Mr. 
Fauntleroy. Do many young men who start in 
business find their prosperous superiors ready to 
help them in that way ? 
Well, Igot on—got on very fairly and steadily ; 
being careful not to venture out of my depth, and 


not to forget that small beginnings may,lead in- 


time to great.ends. A prospect of one of those 
great ends—great, I mean, to such a small trader 
as I was at that period—showed itself to me, when 
I had been some little time in business. 
terms, I hada chance of joining in a first-rate trans- 
action, which would give me profit and position 
and every thing I wanted, provided I could quali- 
fy myself for engaging in .it by getting good se- 
curity beforehapd for a very large amount. 

In this emergency I thought of my kind friend, 
Mr. Fauntleroy, and went to the bank, and saw 
his private room. 

There he was at the same table, with the same 

heaps of papers about him, and the same hearty, 
easy way of speaking his mind to you at once, in 
the fewest possible words. I explained the busi- 
ness [ came upon, with some little hesitation and 
nervousn¢ss ; for I was afraid he might think that 
I was taking an unfair advantage of his former 
kindness tome. When I had done, he just nodded 
his head, snatched up a blank sheet of paper, 
scribbled a few lines on it, in his rapid way, hand- 
ed the writing to me, and pushed me out of the 
room by the two shoulders before I could say a 
single word. I looked at the paper in the outer 
office. It was my security from that great bank- 
_ing-house for the whole amount, and for more, if 

more was wanted. 
I could not express my gratitude then; and I 


don’t know that I can describe it now. Ican only 


say that it has outlived the crime, the disgrace, 
and theawful death on the scaffold. I am grieved 
to speak of that death at all. But I have no other 
alternative. The course of my story must now 
‘lead me straight on to the later time, and to the 
terrible discovery which exposed my benefactor 
and my friend to all England as the forger Faunt- 


~ Jeroy. 


I must ask you to suppose a lapse of some time 
after the occurrence of the events that I have just 
been relating. During this interval—thanks to the 
kind assistance I had received at the outset—my 
position as a man of business had greatly improved. 
Imagine me now, if you please, on the high road 


In plain |- 


to prosperity, with good large offices and a respect- 
able staff of clerks; and picture me to yourselves 
sitting alone in my private room, between four and 
five o’clock, on a certain Saturday afternoon. 

All my letters had been written, all the people 
who had appointments with me had been received 
—I was looking carelessly over the newspaper, 
and thinking about going home, when one of my - 
clerks came in, and said that a stranger wished to 
see me immediately on very important business, 

‘‘ Did he mention his name ?’’ I inquired, 

‘*No, Sir.” 

‘* Did you not ask him for it ?” 

‘Yes, Sir. And he said you would be none the 
wiser if he told me what it was.” | 
** Does he look like a begging-letter writer ?”’ 

“He looks a little shabby, Sir; but he doesn’t 
talk at all like a begging-letter writer. He spoke © 
sharp and decided, Sir—and said that it was in 
your interests that he came, and that you would 
deeply regret it afterward if you refused to see 
him.” | 

_“ He said that, did he? Show him in at once, 
then.” 

He was shown in immediately. A middling- 
sized man, with a sharp, unwholesome-looking 
face, and with a flippant, reckless manner; dressed 
in a style of shabby smartness; eying me with a 
bold look; and not so overburdened with polite- 
ness as to trouble himself about taking off his hat 
when he came in. Thad never seen him before in 
my life; and I could not form the slightest con- 
jecture from his appearance to guide me toward 
guessing his position in the world. He was not a 
gentleman, evidently ; but as to fixing his where- 
abouts in the infinite downward gradations of vaga- 
bond existence in London, that was a mystery 
which I was totally incompetent to solve. 

“Ts your name Trowbridge ?” he began. 

‘*Yes,”? I answered, dryly enough. 

**Do you bank with Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy, 
& Graham ?” 

** Why do you ask ?” | 

‘* Answer my question, and you will know!” 

. “Very well, I do bank with Marsh, Stracey, 
Fauntleroy, & Graham—and what then ?” 

‘* Draw out every farthing of balance you have 
got before the bank closes at five to-day.” _ 

I stared at him in speechless amazement. The 
words, for the instant, absolutely petrified me. 

‘*Stare as much as you like,” he proceeded, 
coolly ; ‘‘Imean what I say. Look at your clock 
there. Intwenty minutes it will strike five, and 
the bank will be shut. Draw out every farthing, 
I tell you, again ; and look sharp about it.” 

‘* Draw out my money!” I exclaimed, partially 
recovering myself. “ Are you in your right senses ? 
Do you know that the firm I bank with represents 
one of the first housesinthe world? What do you 
mean—you, who are a total stranger to me—by 
taking this extraordinary interest in my affairs? 
If you want me to act on your advice, why don’t 
you explain yourself?” 


“T have explained mysclf. Act on my advice, 


or not, just as you like. It don’t matter to me. 
I have done what I promised ; and there’s an end 
of it.”’ 

Iie turned to the door. The minute-hand of the 
clock was getting on from the twenty minutes to 
the quarter. 

‘* Done what you promised ?”’ I repeated, getting 
up to stop him. 

** Yes,” he said, with his hand on the lock. “I 
have given my message. Whatever happens, re- 
member that. Good-afternoon.” 

He was gone before I could speak again. I tried 
to call after him, but my lips had suddenly got drv, 
and the words seemed to stick on them. I could 
not imagine why, but there was something in the 
man’s last words which had more than half fright- 
ened me. 

I lopked at the clock. The minute-hand was on 
the quarter. My office was just far enough from 
the bank to makc it necessary for me to decide on 
the instant. If I had had time to think I am per- 
fectly certain that I should not have profited by 
the extraordinary warning that had just been ad- 
dressed to me. The suspicious appearance and 
manners of the stranger—the outrageous improb- 

ability of the inference against the credit of the 
bank toward which his words pointed—the chance 
that some underhand attempt was being made by 
some enemy of mine to frighten me into imbroiling 
myself with one of my best friends, through show- 
ing an ignorant distrust of the firm with which he 
was associated as partner—all these. considerations 
would unquestionably have occurred to me if I 
could have found time for reflection ; and as a nec- 
essary consequence, not one farthing of my balance 
would have been taken from the keening of the 
bank on that memorable day. 

As it was I had just time enough to act, and not 
a spare moment for thinking. Some heavy pay- 
ments made at the beginning of the week had so 
far decreased my balance that the sum to my cred- 
it in the banking-book barely reached fifteen hun- 
d unds. I snatched up my check-book, wrote 
a draft for the whole amount; and ordered one of 
my clerks to run to the bank and get it cashed be- 
fore the doors closed. What impulse urged me 
on, except the blind impulse of hurry and bewil- 
derment, I can’t say. I acted mechanically, un- 
der the influence of the vague, inexplicable fear 
which the man’s extraordinary parting words had 
aroused in me, without stopping to analyze my 
own sensations—almost without knowing what I 
was about. In three minutes from the time when 
the stranger had closed my door the clerk had start- 
ed for the bank ; and I was alone again in my room, 
with my hands as cold as ice and my head all in a 
whirl. 

I did not recover my control over myself until 
the clerk came back with the notes in his hand. 
He had just got to the bank in the nick of time. 
As the cash for my draft was handed to him over 
the counter the clock struck five, and he heard the 
order given to close the doors. _ 

When I had counted the bank-notes, and had 
locked them up in the safe, my better sense seem- 


ed to come back to me on a sudden. 


could hardly believe in it myself. 


I reproached myself before or since as I reproach- 
ed myself at that moment. What sort of return 
had I made for Mr. Fauntleroy’s fatherly kindness 
to me? I had insulted him by the meanest, the 
grossest distrust of the honor and the credit of his 
house—and that on the word of an absolute stran- 
ger—of a vagabond, if ever there was one yet! It 
was madness, downright madness, in any man to 
have acted as I had done. I could not account for 
my own inconceivably thoughtless proceeding. I 
I opened the 
safe and looked at the bank-notes again. I locked 
it once more, and flung the key down on the table 
ina fury of vexation against myself. There the mon- 
ey was, upbraiding me with my own inconceivable 
folly—telling me in the plainest terms that I had 
risked depriving myself of my best and kindest 
friend henceforth and forever. 

It was necessary to do something at once toward 
making all the atonement that lay in my power. 
I felt that as soon as I began to cool down a little. 
There was but one plain, straightforward way left 
now out of the scrape in which I had been mad 
enough to involve myself. I took my hat, and, 
without stopping an instant to hesitate, hurried 
off to the bank to make a clean breast of it to Mr. 
Fauntleroy. 

When I knocked at the private door and asked 
for him I was told that he had not been at the bank 
for the last two days. One of the other partners 
was there, however, and was working at that mo- 
ment in his own room, I sent in my name at 
once, and asked to see him. He and I were little 
better than strangers to each other ; and the inter- 
view was likely to be, on that account, unspeak- 
ably embarrassing and humiliating on my side. 
Still I could not go home. I could not endure the 
inaction of the next day, the Sunday, without hav- 
ing done my best on the spot to repair the error 
into which my own folly had led me. Uncomfort- 
able as I felt at the prospect of the approaching in- 
terview, I should have been far more uneasy in my 
mind if the partner had declined to see me. 

- To my relief, the bank-porter returned with a 
message requesting me to walk in. What partic- 
ular form my explanations and apologies took 
when I tried to offer them is more than I can tell 
now. I was so confused and distressed that I 


hardly knew what I was talking about at tlie, 


time. The‘one circumstance which I 
clearly is, that I was ashamed to refer to my inter- 
view with the strange man; and that I tried to ac- 


count for my sudden withdrawal of my balance by | 


referring it to some inexplicable-panic, caused by 
mischievous reports which I was unable to trace 
to their source, and which, for any thing I knew 
‘to the contrary, might, after all, have been only 
started in jest. Greatly to my surprise, the part- 
ner did not seem to notice the lamentable lameness 
of my excuses, and did not additionally confuse 
me by asking any questions. A weary, absent 
look, which: I had observed on his face when I 
came in, remained on it while I was speaking. It 
seemed to be an effort to him even to keep up the 
appearance of listening tome. And when, at last, 
I fairly broke down in the middle of a sentence, 
and gave up the hope of getting any farther, all 
the answer he gave me was comprised in these few 
civil, commonplace words : | 

**Never mind, Mr. Trowbridge; pray don’t think 
of apologizing. We are all liable to make mis- 
takes. Say nothing more about it; and bring the. 
nioney back on Monday if you still honor us with 
your confidence.” 

IIe looked down at his papers, as if he was anx- 
ious to be alone again; and I had no alternative, 
of course, but to take my leave immediately. I 
went home, feeling a little easier in my mind now 
that I had paved the way for making the best prac- 
tical atonement in my power by bringing my bal- 
ance back the first thing on Monday morning. 
Still I.passed a weary day on Sunday, reflecting, 
sadly enough, that I had not yet made my peace 
with Mr. Fauntleroy. My anxiety to set myself 
right with my generous friend was so intense that 
I risked intruding myself on his privacy by calling 
at his town residence on the Sunday. Hewas not 
there; and his servant could tell me nothing of his 
whereabouts. There was no help for it now but 
to wait till his week-day duties brought him back 
tothe bank. - 

I weiit to business on Monday morning half an 
hour earlier than usual, so great- was my impa- 
tience to restore the amount-of that unlucky draft 
to my account as soon as possible after the bank 
opened. On entering my office I stopped, with a 
startled feeling, just inside the door. Something 
serious had happened. The clerks, instead of be- 
ing at their desks as usual, were all huddled to- 
gether ini a group, talking to each other with blank 
faces. When they saw me they fell back behind 
my managing man, who stepped forward with a 
circular in his hand. mee. 

‘* Have you heard the news, Sir?” he said. 

‘‘No. What is it ?” 

He handed me the circular. My heart gave one 
violent throb the instant I looked at it. I felt my- 
self turn pale; I felt my knees trembling under 


me. 

Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy, & Graham had 
stopped payment! 

“The circular has not been issued more than 
half an hour,” continted my managing clerk. 
“I have just come from the bank, Sir. The doors 
are shut—there is no doubt about it. Marsh & 
Company have stopped this morning.”’ 
. I hardly heard him; J hardly knew who was 
talking tome. My strange visitor of the Saturday 
had taken instant possession of all my thoughts ; 
and his words of warning seemed to be sounding 
Once more in my ears. ‘This man had known the 
true condition of the bank, when rot another soul 
outside the doors was aware-of it! The last draft 
paid across the counter of that ruined house, when 
the doors closed on Saturday, was the draft that-I 
had so bitterly reproached myself for drawing; 
the one balance saved from the wreck was my: 


balance.- Where had the stranger got the inform- 


Never have 


get your money out ?” he whispered. 


ation that had saved me, and why had he brought 
it to my ears? 

I was still groping, like a man in the dark, for 
an answer to those two questions—I was stifl be- 
wildered by the unfathomable ‘mystery of doubt 
into which they had plunged me, when the discoy- 


. ery of the stopping of the bank was followed almost 


immediately by a second shock, far more dreadful, 
far heavier to bear, so far as I was concerned, than 
the first. While I and my clerks were still dis- 
cussing the failure of the firm, two mercantile men, 
who were friends of mine, ran into the office, and 
overwhelmed us v.ith the news that one of the 
partners had been arrested for forgery. Never 
shall I forget the terrible Monday morning when 
those tidings reached me, and when I knew that 
the partner was Mr. Fauntleroy. 

I was true to him—I can honestly say I was 
true to my belief in my generous friend—when 
that fearful news reached me. My fellow-mer- 
chants had got all the particulars of the arrest. 
They told me that two of Mr. Fauntleroy’s fellow- 
trustees had come up to London to make arrange- 
ments about selling out some stock. On inquiring 
for Mr. Fauntleroy at the banking-house, they had 
been informed that he was not there; and, after 
leaving a message for him, they had gone into the 
city to make an appointment with their stock- 
broker for a future day, when their fellow-trustee 
might be able to attend. The stock-broker volun- 
teered to make certain business inquiries on the 
spot, with a view to saving as much time-as possi- 
ble, and left them at his office to await his return. 
He came back, looking very much amazed, with 
the information that the stock had been sold out, 
down to the last five hundred pounds. The affair 
was instantly investigated ; the document author- 
izing the selling out was produced; and the two 


trustees saw on it, side by side with Mr. Fauntle- 


roy’s signature, the forged signature of their own 
names. ‘This happenedgon the Friday; and the 
trustees, without losing a moment, sent the officers 
of justice in pursuit of Mr. Fauntleroy. He waa 
arrested, brought up “before the magistrate, and 
remanded, on the Saturday. On the Monday I 
heard fromi my friends the particulars which I 
have just narrated. | 

But the events of that one morning were not 
destined to end even yet. I discovered the 


failure of the bank, and the arrest of Mr. Fauntle- — 


roy. I was next to be enlightened, in the stran- 
gest and the saddest mariner, on the difficult ques- 
tion of his innocence or his guilt. Before my 
friends had left my-office—before I had exhausted 
the arguments which my gratitude rather than my 


reason suggested to me, in favor of the unhappy. 


prisoner—a note, marked immediate, was placed in 
iny hands, which silenced me the instant I looked 
at it. It was written from the prison by Mr. 
T'auntleroy, and it contained two lines only, en- 
treating -me to apply for the necessary order, and 
to go and see him immediately. eat 

I shall not attempt to describe the flutter of ex-. 
pectation, the strange mixture of dread and hope 


that agitated me, when I reepgnized his handwrit- | 


ing, and discovered what it was that he desired 
me to do. I obtained the order, and went to the 
prison. The authorities, knowing the dreadful 
situation in which he stood, were afraid of his at- 
tempting to destroy himself, and had set two men 
to watch him.° One came out as they opened his 
cell-door. The other, who was bound not to leave 
him, very delicately and considerately affected td 
be looking out of window the moment I was shown 
in. 

He was sitting on the side of his Led, with his 
head drooping and his hands hanging listlessly 
over his knees, when I first caught sight of him. 
At the sound of my approach he started to his feet, 
and, without speaking a word, flung both his arms 
round my neck. 7 

My heart swelléd up. ‘‘ Tell me it’s not true, 
Sir! 
all I could say to him. 

He never answered—oh, me ! he never answered, 
and he turned away his face. 

There was one dreadful moment of silence. He 
still held his arms round my neck; and on a sud- 
den he put his lips close tomy ear. ‘Did you 
** Were you 
in time on Saturday afternoon ?” 

I broke free from him, in the astonishment of. 
hearing those words. 
-** What!” I cried out loud, forgetting the third 
person at the window. 

the message— ?” 

‘‘ Hush !’’ he said, putting his hand on my lips. 
‘‘There.was no better man to be found after the 
officers had taken me—I know no more about him 


than you do—I paid him well, as a chance messen- : 


ger, and risked his cheating me_of his errand.” “ 
‘* You sent him, then!” 
sent him.” 


My story is over, gentlemen. There is no need 
for me to tell you that Mr. Fauntleroy was found 


‘guilty, and that he died by the hangman's hand. 


It was in my power to soothe his last moments in 
this world, by taking on myself the arrangement 
of some of his private affairs, which, while they re- 
mained unsettled, weighed heavily on his mind. 
They had no connection with the cries he had 
committed, so I could do him the last little service 
he was ever to accept at my han’ ith a clear 
conscience. I say nothing ind’; of his char- 
acter, nothing in palliation of t! ense for which 
he suffered. ButIcannotfc  . that in the time 
of his most fearful extremity, when the strong arm 
of the law had already seized him, he thought of 
the young man whose humble fortunes he had 
helped to build; whose heartfelt gratitude he had 
fairly won; whose simple faith he was resolved 
never to betray. I leave it to greater intellects 


than mine to reconcile the anomaly of his reckless 


falsehood toward others, and his steadfast truth 


toward me. 
that one of Fauntleroy’s last efforts in this world 


was:the effort he made to preserve me from being | 


a Wr by the trust that I had placed in him. 


For God’s sake, tell me it’s not-true!” was — 


_ “That man who brought . 


It is as certain as that we sit here _ 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE 
MORMONS. 
FROM OUR UTAH CORRESPONDENT, 
GREAT SALT LAKE CITY, Sept. 11, 1858. 
[ sENv you herewith representations of, the So- 
cial Hall, Council House; Candland’s Saloon, and 


at 
- 


== 


SOCIAL HALL, SALT LAKE 
the store of Livingston, Kinkead, & Co. The So- 
cial Hall is used both as a church and theatre. 
This need not seem strange when it is remembered 


how.-theatrical all Mormon religious services are, 


from baptism up to‘the endowment—the most 
shocking and fiendish of all theirinstitutions. No- 


thing is more erratic than a Mormon church sery- | 


LIVINGSTON, KINKEAD, & CO, 


SOCIAL HALL. 


CITY.—[ From A BY Burr & Moco.] 


ice. It is the post-office, newspaper, legislature, 
Bible, almanac, temporal, spiritual, and social di- 
rector of the people. There is no kind of order as 
to the programme of performances, reading, sing- 
ing, praying, preaching, reading letters, or any 
thing else may come first; in many respects the 
service resembles a political meeting—the speakers 


= 


CANDLAND’S SALOON, 


COUNCIL HOUSE. 


SCENE IN SALT LAKE CITY.—[From a Protocrary By & 


= 


talk to the people, and the people frequently ques- 
tion the speakers. But though there is all this 
absence of form and seeming freedom of expres- 
sign, nevertheless the harangues of the preachers 
amount strictly to this: 
and obedience are the chief of Christian virtues, 
that Brigham is a prophet, that they know it of 


they declare that faith 
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their own absolute and certain knowledge; they 
testify to the miracles that he has performed, that 
they haye behe!d said miracles, and know of a cer- 
tain truth that he did perform thein. Some of the 
silliest things in the world are narrated as marvel- 
ous miracles performed by Brigham. The speak- 
ers then labor to make the people believe that their 
present and prospective prosperity, as well as their 


eternal felicity, depend entirely and absolutely upon 


their believing and obeying the prophet Brigham. 

Youn will then get up, and for a time talk love 
to his ** dear brethern;” then in the name of the 
Lord of Ilosts hé will command them to do this or 
to do that, which they will do, of course, under 
peril of eternal-condemnation. This applies both 
to matters of business and matters of credence or 
relizious faith. Sombtimes this command is ad- 
dressed to a particular part or class of the audi- 
dience. Thus when Brigham was building his 
splendid Lion House, which is said to have cost 


thousand‘lollars, as it was nearly completed, 


- ful cousin any time he wanted to. 


ja happy unit. 


one day in a sermon he held this language: ‘1 
have a mission for you carpenters to perform. Are 
you willing to do it? Now [ want every one of 
you who is to hold up his right hand.” The right 
hand of every carpenter inthe audience was raised, 
“In the¢iame of the Lord, and by the authority of 
the holy priesthood, I command vou to shingle the 
Lion House !”~roared forth Brigham. The car- 
penters were fairly caught in a net woven by their 
own right hands. ‘“Wiey complained, but obeyed, 
so Brigham got his house shingled for nothing: 

At almost every meeting will be seen, near by 
the prophet, writing at a desk, the reporter, George 
J.Ramsby. He is quite an able man; but I can 
never look at him without remembering this fact: 

tamsby wanted to marry his consin—he took her 
the prophet for him to make of the unhappy twain 


ingly modest; his desire went out unto her; where- 
upon he refused to unite in the holy bonds of mat- 
rfinony the betrothed lovers, but immediately took 
the beautiful girl to his owa bosom as Mrs. Brig- 
aim Young seventeenth. Disconsolate Ramsby 
mitted with the best grace he could to having 
his spouse elevated to the bed of a live prophet; 
but Brigham, after enjoying a honey-moon of a fort- 
night, called Ramshy¥ to him one day, and said he 
had been thinking the matter over, and had finally 
overcome his scruples as to the marriage of cous- 
ins, so that Ramsby might now marry his beauti- 
Ramsby ac- 
cepted the proposition, and of Mrs. Brigham Young 
sevciiteenth and himself there was instantly ‘‘ made 
ont flesh.”’ Poor Ramsby! Mayhap, though, he 
likes it. Brigham’s objections to marrying cous- 
ins were all gammon, for he had previously de- 
clared in church that the time was shortly coming 
when his son by one wife could marry his daugh- 
ter by another wife without giving offense to any 
one. Itis avery common practice here for a man 
to marry two sisters on the same night. 


Brigham, ever since his return from the South’ 


to Salt Lake City, has kept secreted in his fortilied 
and guarded house ; from his hiding-place he issued 
an order to have the Gospel locked up for a season, 
so we have had no preaching since. The only 
meeting that I know of as Geing 
the Social Hall. It continued about half an hour, 
when word was taken in that some Gentiles were 
approaching, whereupon the audience was dis- 
missed in the middle of a speech by somebody. 
That which most entitles the Social Hall to pub- 
lic noteriety, however, is the peculiar kind of meet- 
ings that have ordigarily been held therein every 
Saturday afternoon.} They are meetings of a kind 
unprecedented in history. The gross and shocking 
vulgarity there indulged in, entitle them to abiding 
and eternal condemnation. Heber C. Kimbal — 


“the vilest mouthed man in all Mormondom, the 


man who rolls sin and loathsome lust like a sweet 
morsel under his tongue—presides at those meet- 
ings. 

The Council House is the large square building 
seen at the right of the next engraving. It is built 
of stone, and is rather a fine structure. It fronts 
upon Temple Block, where a million of doflars (in 
labor and money) have been buried in the sand, 
for the foundation of the Temple is not yet above 


' the earth. The scene from the top of the Council 


islands in it, and the great American desert be-— 


House is very beautiful. That position gives one a 
view of the entire city; the valley for a hundred 
miles north and south ; the rough and ragged Wa- 
sach Mountdins on the east, running along parallel 
to the valley, their summits crowned with eternal 
snow ; the West Mountains on the west, with ridge 
rising behind ridge, and peak above peak, and 
rolling away as far as the eye can see, into the 
bluc ethereal sky. It also commands a prospect 
of the whole of Great Salt Lake, with the vast 


yond. That lake is an incomprehensible curiosity. 
It evidently covered, at one time, the whole valley 
a for hundreds of miles. It- has beén, ever 
since ffs discovery, and is still, rapidly retiring from 


the land or drying up, though it has no apparent. 


outlet; and several large riyers of fresh water flow 
into it. It is certainly a much greater curiosity 
in nature than Niagara Falls or the Dead Seca: 
instead of being below the surface of the occan, 
like the latter, it is four thousand two hundred 
feet above it. Three pails of water make one pil 
of salt. It is the purest and most beautiful sult | 
ever saw, beings white as the driven snow. I 
have lavedin Salt Lake many times. One can not 


sink in the water by anv device, nor is the attempt 


ty do so very pleasynt, for the water is so strongly 
inpresnated with galt, that, if it enters the mouth, 
eyes, or nostrils} it stings and burns like so much 
fire. When the aquatic luxuriator gets any of 
this water into-his mouth or nose, it is necessary 
for him to make for fresh water in the quickest 
pessible time or he wwiay be strangled. Persons 
have been so completely strangled in Great Salt 
Lake that they haye drowned inf water not above 
their arms. Beautiful springs of fresh water bor- 


der upan the lake, white the adjoining mountains 


Brigham looked upon the damsel, | 
} who stood before him so delicately fair and blush- 


held here took. 
place on a Sunday evening, a few weeks since, in- 


even though it be in a small way. 


have large quantities of petrefied salt in them. 


The lake is eighteen miles from Salt Lake City. 
There is no spot in Salt Lake Valley where one 


‘enjoys a finer prospect, or more commanding view, 


than from the top of the Council Ilouse. The up- 
per story of the building is divided into halls, in 
which some very noted meetings have been held. 
It was there the United States Commissioners met 
the Mormon dignitaries and held counsel with 
them. Curious scenes were then and there enact- 
ed. Ifow the Mormons swore, and foamed, and 
boasted, and bragged, and blackguarded, has all 
been made public. One Snow, a man of high es- 
tate in the Mormon church, spoke of the President's 
Message in a way that is not legitimate to be pub- 
lished in a newspaper. Commissioner Powell gave 
him a most scathing rebuke forit. But Snow rose 


again, and began as follows: ‘‘I say every word 
‘in this Message of the President is a lie—a foul, 


slanderous, damned lice—” . 
‘** Hold on there!” roared out Major M‘Culloch, 


- who is but little accustomed to talking before as- 


semblies, though, when he does speak, he sends his 
words as directly and pointedly to the mark as he 
does his rifle-balls, ‘that ain’t proper talk, and I 
think you better keep cool any way; for you don’t 
gain any thing by getting excited. You say every 


word in the President’s Message is alie. Very well, 


then, why are vou making all this fuss about it ? 
But just read that last clause in the Message, 
which says the army shall come in here; now, if: 
that is a lie, there is no necessity of getting mad or 
excited about it; but, I tell you, that army shall 
come in here, and all hell can’t stopit!”’ Snow, in 
the vulgar phrase of the Missourians, ‘* come the 
ealify.” There was that in Major M‘Culloch’s 
words that convinced every Mormon present that 
the army would go in, and nothing could stop it. 
When the army entered the city it passed along 
the street right in front of the Council House. 
From early morning till late at night the -troops, 
with colors flying and drums beating, hurried along 
the streets, followed by their vast trains of the 
munitions of war. Not a man left his post, not 
an animal strayed; but, step by step, as regularly 
as the ticking clock, and steadily as the westward- 
moving sun, the soldiers passed through the city, 
crossed the Jordan, and, on its farther bank, washed 
the dust from off their feet, as a testimony against 
the city. The Mormons were much surprised at 
the perfect order and discipline of the army. , 
Tiere is no other building in the Territory which 
will remain impressed so vividly upon the memory 


of Gentiles who are, or have been, here this year 


as Candland’s Saloon. It is the little building 
seen between the Council House, on the right, and 
the store of Livingston and Kinkead, on the left of 
the accompanying illustration. For a long time 
that was the only house in all Salt Lake City, where 
a man who was so wicked as to be a Gentile could 
obtain a mouthful to eat. Brigham has nearly all 
the money in the Territory, and he always has his 
eyes open to every opportunity for making money, 
So, when the 
Gentiles began to flock in here this spring, he teok 
this saloon, and put a man in it to feed us at exor- 
bitant prices, at the same time forbidding every 
one else from giving us food or shelter. That man 
was one David Candland, a little speck ofa fellow, 
got up in the neatest possible trim, with his eyes 
eternally twitching, twitching, twitching. And I 
might here remark that I hate never yet seen a 
Mormon but that something ailed his eyes. They 
are sunken, or dark, or ghastly, or glaring. There 
is certainly some mania in all Mormon eyes; none 
of them can look you straight or steadily in the face. 
Well, to return toCandland. He is a man of some 
note among the natives here; he has been a mission- 
ary, a preacher, a theatre manager, and a barber. 
He never told me that he had been a barber; but 
then that is a self-evident fact, for he could never 
have obtained his manners any where else than in 
a barber-shop. Well, our ex-host has seven wives 
(poor creatures! for he don’t seem capacitated to 
more than half-attend to one), but they have never 
been seen within half a mile of the saloon while 
the chivalric Gentiles were around; not even so 
muchas one of their skirts was ever seen. Jap- 
less ere ! I guess they have not got many apicce 
tu be seen any where. 

Well, Mr. Candland furnished us good country 
eating three times a day at ever-varying prices. 
In order to know what price we were paying for 
board, we would have to ask him every day, and 
then we would probably miscalculate how much 
money we were eating at two meals out of the three. 
The custom was to pay our bills every Saturday ; 
but no one, when he went to settle his bill, could 
ever tell what it would amount to. Sometimes 
we were charged a dollar and a half a day, two 
dollars a day, and three dollars a day, all in the 
same week. So no one ever understood mathe- 
matics enough to make out the bill but the very 
accommodating and very gentlemanly landlord. 


¥ Besides this, he had a very smiling way of leav- 


ing himself indebted to his patrons to the small 
amount of half a dollar every Saturday, under the 
plea that ‘‘ change was so very scarce ;” that he 
‘*could not make change,” etc. ; which small debt. 
would be always and persistently forgotten before 
the ensuing Saturday. But then Candland, it 
must be remembered, has been the manager of a 
Mormon theatre in the sacred City of Zion, also 
an actor; so his li€tle peccadilloes are not to be 
wondered at; he was merely playing; and I am 
sure we Gentiles received more than the worth of 
our money in gmusement. Our ex-missionary, 
ex-barber, ex-actor,‘ex-theatre manacer, and now 
ex-host, used to practice a little on some of his old 
professions by occasionally sticking up handbills 
on his premises for us to read, One of these, I re- 
member, read as follows: 


te In consequence of the UNUSUALLY 
high price of all kinds of Provisions, 
and the COMBINED SCARCITY 
oft the same, I aim compclled to raise | 


the price of my board. 
Davip 


efully rolle 


_of being ‘star spangled.” 


Our pious, theatrical host did not inform us how 
high or how much he had raised the price of our 
daily subsistence; but he began early in the day 
to see how much his guests would bear. Putting 
on his most accommodating barber-smile, he came 
along to a “knight of the quill,” who was corre- 
sponding with one of your metropolitan contempo- 
raries, and, taking- him by the arm, walked off a 
short distance, then said: : 

‘-T don't know how it is with you gentlemen o 
the press ([ would not give any offense, vou know) 
—I don’t know how it is with you about financial 
matters (I don’t want to give any offense, and I 
hope you won’t take it as such)—I merely wish to 
say (without giving any offense) that I don’t know 
how you gentlemen of the press are placed as to 
financial matters (I mean no offense )—but I would 
add further that I have raised the price of board to 
three dollars aday; and if you can’t afford to pay 
it (I really don’t want to say any thing that will 
give offense)—if vou can’t afford to pay it, why I 
just thought I would tell you now, so you need 
not be embarrassed or dissatisfied bime-by.” 

The party to whom this address was so kindly 
made had been round to several places in the 
world, and doubtless believed. that he was one of 
the great props of this mundane spheroid; so he 
flew into a passion at our obéisant landlord for 


daring to presume, or even to think, that he had. 


not money enough to pay for his board. Yes, he 
had money enough to pay three dollars-a day for 


his board, and to buy Candland, with his entire | 


saloon. Instead of getting angry on his part our 
host seemed much pleased with this outburst of 
spirit from the ‘‘ gentleman of the press;’’ for he 
felt that it was a satisfactory proof that twenty- 
one dollars a week for board would be stood. So 
his surprise and disappointment may be imagined, 
when, at noon, he found that nearly one side of the 
table had deserted and commenced keeping bache- 
lor’s hall. Down went his board to two dollars 
and a halfa day instantly, just as if there had been 
no ‘‘combined scarcity” of ‘ unusually high- 
priced” provisions. Still many a pleasant meil 
was eaten at Candland’s by many a hungry Gen- 
tile. 
It was very amusing to behold the scene tha 
followed the ringing of the first bell for breakfast 
at Candland’s. Gentiles, in every kind of dress or 
undréss, could be seen evolving themselves from 
every imaginable place from out of carriages, 


from under trees, from off the piazza, from under - 


the piazza, from off the sidewalks, and from out 
of the gardens—all making their way out to the 
gutter to wash. To wash inthe gutter? Yes, to 
wash in the gutter. If you will notice particularly 
the accompanying illustration, you will observe 


a stream of water running along the side of the. 


street, in front of the buildings: it is beautiful 
clear water from the mountains, which has been 
diverted from its original course and sent tuin- 
bling along down either side of all the streets that 
run north and south. ‘The people obtain all their 
water out of these gutter-brooks, which are like- 
wise used for irrigating purposes. All the gardens 
-in the city have to be irrigated ; for without irri- 


sand. The same is true of all the arable laud in 
the valley. - 
Well, when the Gentiles have crawled out from 
their holes, each takes his soap, towel, comb, 
tooth-brush, and a small pocket looking-glass, and 
makes his toilet at the gutter. These little articles 
‘are most necessary ones to us voyageurs in these 
barbaric regions; so, after being used, they are care- 
: i up and deposited in saddle-bags or 
trunks. Each person then straps up his blaffkets 
or bedding; after which and breakfast, he is ready 


to travel sixty or eighty miles during the day, or 


to live lying around loose out doors. 

On the Fourth of July, or rather on the fifth, 
the Mormons in this city got very patriotic; their 
band serenaded the Gentiles at Candland’s saloon, 
while their national banner waved aloft from their 
principal buildings. 
do not mean the Deseret banner, nor yet their re- 
bellion banner ; for it must be remembered that on 
the 24th of July, 1857, the whole Mormon people 
declared themselves a nation independent of the 
United States, rebelled or swore themselves out 
from under the jurisdiction, control, protection, 
and government of these United States: nor yet 
do I mean our national banner; for it differs from 
ours in having a bee-hive and bees upon it instead 
The Mormons have 
adopted the bee-hive as emblematical of Utah. It 
is engraven upon their territorial seal ; a model bee- 
hive surmounts Brigham’s mansion-house, while 
hives are painted upon the tithing-house and other 
principal buildings in the city. Gentiles would 
consider the bee-hive particularly inappropriate as 
an emblem of this Territory, sinee there is not a 
bee in all Utah; but the Saints are ever ready to 
overcome incongruities that would master other 
people. Thus their prophet, Brigham, has received 
a revelation direct from God, instructing him 
where there is a mountain in the Territory full of 
honey—where millions of bees have been for mill- 
ions of years (amidst eternal snow) depositing the 
sweet fruit of thein-sweaty labor in the exhumed 
belly of the mountain! : 


a 


CHESS CHRONICLE. 
Tne gime between New York and Philadelphia, of 
which we gave the first moves in our last, terminated on 
Thursday in adraw. The Philadelphians had apparent- 


ly the hest of the game till toward the close, when New 
’ York, by a series of skillful moves, was enabled to avert 


utter defeat. The following is the whole game: 


New York. ~ Philadelphia, - 
Ptog4 PtoK3 
2 PtoQBba PtoQ4 
3. Q Kt to B3 Kt to K B3 
4. K Kt to B3 PtoQB4 
5. PtoK8 Kt to QB3 
6 PtoQR3 P to Q Kt 3 
7. QB P takes P K Kt takes P 
KBtoQkt5 QB to Q2 
9. Q Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 
10, Castles 


PtoQk3 


gation they would be nothing but a barren bed of . 


By their national banner I. 
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11. Btakes Kt B takes B 
12. Ktto KS Qto B2 
1S. Qto K Kt 4 QBtoQ2 
14. QtoK B83 QBfo K 3 
5. Qto K2 K Bto Q8 
16. PtoK B4 QBtoKB4 
17. PtoQ@ Kt3 BtokKS 
1S. BtoQ Kt 2 PtoKR4 
1% KttoK KtoK 
‘20. At to Kt5 (to K 2 
21. QRtoQ KRto 
22. P takes P P takes P 
3. Kt takes B Q takes Kt 
24. Q to Q3 QR to 
25. Q takes Q P takes @ 
26. takes K takes 
27. BtoK 5 K to K 2 
28. RtoQ Kt - PtoK B38 
<9. B takes R (ch) K takes B 
30. K to B2 Kto B8 
31. Kto K 2 PtoQk4 
32. K to Q2 R to Q (ch) 
33. K to K 2 RtoQ6 
34. P nie gh PtoK RS 
vo. Pto K Kt P takes P passa 
36. P takes P PtoK B ot 
57. Rto Kt2 K toQ4 
38. RK to Kt PtoQBS 
39. P takes P (ch) . K takes P 
40. Rto Kt7 R to kt 6 
41. Rto B 7 (ch) K to Kt5 
42. Rtakes K-takes P 
PtoKt4 R to Kt 7 
44. KtoB P takes P 
4. RtoKT R to Q Kt 
46. PtooK BS R to K Be 
47. R takes P (ch) K to Kt 6 
48. RtoB4 PtoRS5 
49. K to Kt 2@ P to R6 
50..P to K 4 PtoRT 
51. Rto B RtoQR 
62. PtoK BG. KtoK B5 
RtoQR. K to Q5 
f4. K to Kt3 _K takes P 
55. Pto BT RtoKB 
55. R takes P R takes P 
57. R to R 4 (ch) ‘KtoK6 


At this stage of the proceedings the New Yorkers te!- 
egraphed to inquire if their opponents were not satisfied 
that the game was drawn? ‘The reply being in the af- 
firmative, the following complimentary messages passed 
between the combatants: 

** PHILADELPHIA.—We cdnsegt toa draw, and congrat- 
ulate the New York committee on the able manner in 
which they have conducted the game. 

‘*New Yoru,—New York also congratulates Phila- 
delphia upon the termination of-the first game of the 
match—a termination whichis equally honorable to Noth 
parties, and whieh can be a source of no dissatisfaction to 
either.” 

The New Yorkers played in the Rotunda of the Mer- 


chants’ Exchange, the players being protected from the 


crowd of spectators by a fence of ropes. Chess-boards 
were placed on tables in various parts of the hall, and 
the moves were eagerly scanned by enthusiasts. The 
Philadelphia Bulletin thus describes the chess-playing 
scene there: 

‘The playing is in a small apartment, a peep into 
which can be obtained by the initiated; but the door of 
which is strictly barred, except to the Philadelphia chess 
champions, the New York umpire, and the secretary of 
the players, Around a small table in this‘room four 
young gentlemen, with fine intellectual heads, sit at a 
chess-board. The pieces upon the board and the moves 


-are profoundly Greek to us; but we unconsciously find 


ourselves sympathizing with the players, who, with keen 

eyes and earnest gestures, are discussing the move wliich 

shall next be made, and tracing with their fingers upon 

the board the probable effect of the next step in the game, 

After a seeming difference of opinion the ecniicting 

views are reconciled, the four champions agree, the move 

is made, and in an instant the magic wires are conveying 

the intelligence not only to New York, where the antav- 

onist knights are mancuvring their chess-men, but all 

over the country, North, South, and West. New York 
generally takes her full fifteen minutes before she re- 
sponds over the wire to the move just made; and in the 
mean time our Philadelphia players analyze the ganie, 
and fortify themselves for contingencies. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
FRANKLIN Square, Monday, Nov. 29, 1858. 
Ture foreign trade of the port for the past week com- 


pares as follows with that of the corresponding week last _- 
year: 


Imports. Exports. 
Weck ending Nov. 27,1858 $758,956....$1,453.539 
Corresponding week, 1857 2,121.551.... 2,751,933 


~ 


Decrease .............$1,362,615. ... $1,318,395 
The export of specie was only $209,717, against which 
we have received $1.816,532 from California. Money is 
slightly in demand, though we can not quote any advance 
in rates. Exchange on Europe is higher, closing, on Sat- 
urday, at 109} for bankers’, and 109 for the best mercan- 
tile. Stocks are generally lower, and dull. 


WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Mondaz, Nov. 29, 185s. 

Tue movements in the leading kinds of bréadstu Js 
during the ‘week have been limited. The demand has 
been mainly for home use. The changes in prices were 
favorable to buyers up to the close, when holderg riani- 
fested rather more firmness....The probable closing of 
the canals by ice tends to increase the confidence of sell- 
ers. ...Cotton has been in very active demand, especially 
during the fast three days, and prices have advanced... . 
Provisions have been in good request. Pork closeslower - 
....Groceries, Tobacco, Hay, Leather, Naval Stores, Oils, 
and Tallow have been moderately dealt in....The prin- 
cipal sales of Hides have been of lots to arrive. Prices 
are advancing. ...Some really desirable and scarce styles 
of Dry Goods have been inquired for freely at buoyant 
prices. The Dry Goods import during the week amount- 
ed to $344,222 against $556,633 the corresponding week 
of last year....The value of the imports since January 
1 reached $54,302,649 against $88,055,031 the same week 
last year. The movements in other commodities were _ 
moderate, and unproductive of any remarkable altera- 
tions. 

Freights continued dull. For Liverpool— Flow, 1s. 3d. 
@ 1s. 6d, per barrel; Grain, 44d. @ 51d. per bushel; Cot- 
ton, 7-52d. @ td. per pound; Heavy Goods, 12s. 6d. @ 
17s Gd. per ton. For other ports proportionate rates. 

The Live Stock Markets, last Wednesday, was de- 
pressed for Beeves... -Milch Cows were dull....Veal 
Calves were in fair demand... .Shecp and Lambs were 
plenty and heavy... .Swine were abundant, and prices 
favored buyers. 

The range of prices according to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follows: 


Poor to first quality Beeves, per pound $ 43 @ 
Common to ex. Milch Cows, per head. 2500 @ 6500 
Veal Calves, per pound 3. @- it 
Sheep and Lambs, per head.......... 200 @ TS 
“ os per pound ........ 3} @ 5} 
Live Swine, per 4: @ 5} 
Dressed ** @ T 
Roasting Pigs, 100 @ 2:00 


The Country Produce Markets have been rather heavy 
for Vegetables and Fruit.’ A lively bu-iness, however, 
has been transacted in Poultry. Prices have ruled quite 
low, the supplies having been far more extensive than 
the requirements of dealers and purchasers, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BROWN’S 


COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, 
HMOARSENESS, COLDS, INFLUEN- 


ZA, ASTHMA, CATARRH, any Irri- 


tation or Soreness of the Throat, rx- 
BTANTLY RELIEVED by L-own's Bran- 
chial Troches, or Cough Lozenges. 


BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES To Pubsiic SPZAKERS and SINGERS, 
they are effegtual in clearing and giv-- 


ing strength to the voice, : 

* If anu of our readers, particularly ministers or pub- 
lic speakers, are suffering from ‘bronchial irritation, this 
simple remed) will bring almost magical 
TIAN WATCIIMAN. 

Tnvispensable to public speakers." HERALD. 

An excellent article.” — NATIONAL Lra, WASUING- 
TON. 

** Superior for relieving hoarsencss to any thing we are 
acquainted with.’—CURISTIAN HEZALD, CINCINNATI, 

A most admirably JOURNAL. 

** Sure re:redy for throat 

** E’'ficacious and pleasant:'— TRAVELLER. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the Umted States. 


ROVER & BAKER'S CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


A NEW STYLE. PRICE $50. 


495 Broadway, New York. 

18 Summer Street, Boston. 

730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. - 

137% Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 

53 West Fourtlt Street, Cincinnati. 

Agencies in all the principal cities and towns of the 
United States. 

These Machines sew from two spools, and form a seafn 
of unequaled strength, beauty, and elasticity, which will 
NoT rip, even if every fourth stitch be cut. ‘They are un- 
‘questionably the best in the market for family use, 

[3° SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 49 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Grover & Baker's is the be-t.—Amer. Agriculturist, 
‘To all of which the Tribune says Amen.—JN. ¥. Tri- 
Bune. 

It is all that it claims to be.—N. Y. Independent. 

. Jinishes its own work; others do not.—Hume Jour- 
mal. . 
We give it the preference.—Amer. Baptist. 

We like Grover & Baker's best.— Ladies’ Wreath. 

‘“‘Which is best?’ Grover & Baker's. —N. Dis- 
patch, 

Superior to all others.—N. ¥. Mercury. 


“Have vou stew THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 
HOSIERY 

MEN’S FURNISIIING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 


‘637 BROADWAY, 

FOUR DOORS BELOW BLEECKER STREET, 
tespectfully invites your attention to an extensive and 
superior variety of the above goods, many styles of which 
cai not be found elsewhere, bo 

lhuporting and: manufacturing largely, he can offer su- 
perior inducements to every class of buyers. . 

The price of every article is marked in plain figures, 
and all goods sold, not giving satisfaction, may be re- 
turned, and the money will be refunded cheerfully. 


NHICKERING & SONS, 
Manufacturers of 
GRAND SQUARE AND UPRIGIIT PIANOS, 
Warerooms 694 Broadway. 
C. & SONS have been awarded 35 prize medals for the 
superiority of their manufacture for the last 3o years. 
Also, for sale, ; 
MASON AND HAMLIN’'S SUPERIOR 
MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS, 
For parlors, churches, vestries, and lodges, 
; _At wholesale and retail. 
Boston, Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1307 Chestnut St. 
PIANOS TO RENT. 


IFE ILLUSTRATED is a Frirst-Crass 
FAMILY: NEWSPAPER, designed to encourage 4 
spirit of Horr, MANLINESS, SELF-RELIANCE, and Ac- 
TIVITY among the people; to illustrate Life in all its 
phases, and ought to be read by every Family. 
PuuLisuepD WEEKLY, at Two Dollars a year, by Fow- 
LER AND WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


G. GUNTHER & SONS HAVE OPENED 
e and ready for-sale, for the coming season, to the 
RETAIL TRADE, 
The most extensive and the richest assortment of 
LADIES’ FURS 
Ever offered by them. : 

Our goods, which we announce, are prepared and man- 
ufactured with our usual care, and ‘expressly intended 
for retail custom. The styles*as offered for inspection, 
will be found to comprise all the leading and desirable 
patterns now in demand. We we ray particular at- 
tention to.ourlarge and very choice’Btock of 

RUSSIAN AND HUDSON'S BAY SABLIS,. 
Of recent importation, 
All of which we offer at the most advantageous prices. 
C. G. GUNTHER & SONS, 
. 43 Maiden Lane. 


& PATTEN—Examine Inventions 
and procure American and Foreign Patents. Pat- 

ent Agency opposite main entrance of Patent Office 

Building, Washington City, D. C. 


INKLE’S. SEWING MACHINES. 
These Machines are jirst class, particularly adapt- 
ed to family use and business purposes; the most simple, 
reliable, and best fitted for general use of any machines 
now offered for sale. Call and examine, at 421 LBroad- 
way, cor, Canal St., N. Y. 
ASHIONABLE Card Engravers and Wed- 
ding Stationers—Rich Jewelry, Fine Watches, Ster- 
ling Silver Ware. Orders from the Country solicited. 
DEMPSEY & FARGIS, 603 Broadway, N. Y. 


DEDICATED TO. 
“CYRUS W. FIELD, ESQ, 


HE ATLANTIC CABLE, BOUQUET, 
Distilled from ocean spray, and fragrant flowers, 
prepared especially in honor of the national ovation held 
in New York, Sept. 1. DUPUY, Family Cheniist, 
609 Broadway. -Sold every where. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Vols. I. and II., Large 12mo, Muslin, $1 25 each. 
_ THE HISTORY OF PROSTITUTION, 8syo. Mus- 
lin, $3 00. ss 
SELF-MADE MEN. Portratts.' 12mo, Muslin, $1 25, 
MY LADY LUDLOW. Novel. $vo, Paper, 12 cents, 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 
Nanrer & Brorners will send either of the above 
W orks by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the 
“wUnited States under 3000 miles), on receipt of the Money, 


MOREHEAD'S 
MAGNETIC PLASTER. 


THE GREAT STRENGTHENER AND 
PAIN-DESTROYER. 

Af you put this Plaster any where, if pain is there, the 
Plaster will stick there until the pain has vanished. 
The Plaster magnetizes the pain away,.and PAIN CAN 
NOT EXIST WHERE THIS PLASTER IS APPLIED. 

Price 25 cents a box. -Sold by all Druggists in town 
and country every where. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, — IM- 
PORTANT TO THE PUBLIC. 

A new family SrwisG Macutne, combining the latest 

improvements, at the extreme low price of 
FIFTY DOLLARS. 

The prices of all our standard Machines have been 
greatly reduced. S1nerr's Sewing it is 
well known, though-dearer in price, have always been 
cheaper, in fact, considering what they will do, than any 
other. The prices are now reduced so that all must be 
satisfied. Call and examine the new Machines at the 
low prices. I. M. SINGER &:CO., 

No. 458 Broadway. 


‘Have you seen THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITIL?” 


Inventors, Look to your Interests !! 
OW TO GET A PATENT, or Tue Is- 
VENTOR'S InNsTrUcTOR. New edition. Sent by 
First Post, for 6 cents, or 2 three-cent stamps. By 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Lroadway, New York, 
TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
SAVE YOUR CARPETS, ' 


by using 

IMARRINGTON’S CELEBRATED CARPET LINING. 
A substitute for Paper, Straw, or any other article 

used under Carpets or Oil Cloths. It is peculiarly soft 
to the tread, is a muffler of sound, and protects the car- 
pets from the unevenness of badly ‘constructed floors. 
It also adds greatly to the warmth of a room by prevent- 
ing. the cold air from passing tlirough the seams of the 
floor, and is less liable to fire than any other article ever 
used. The material used in this lining renders it a sure 
protection against moth. To be had ‘at any of the prin- 
cipa¥ Carpet Stores in the cities. Manufactured under 
the supervision of the patentee, and for sale wholesale 
only, by the 

N. ¥. CARPET LINING CO., 

J. R. HARRINGTON, Agt., 
4418 Watcr Street, N. Y. 

IIAND-BOOKS.—HOW.TO WRITE 

—HOW TO TALK—IHOW TO BEHAVE—and 
MOW TO DO. BUSINESS—bound in one large, hand- 
some volume, may be had, prepaid, by First Matt, for 
$1 50. Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


you sEEN THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITIL” 


GET THE BEST. 


HARDING’S EDITIONS 


OF THE 


HOLY BIBLE. 


The subscribers have recently stereotype. several new 
sets of plates of Family Bibles, th of which is clear, 
beautiful, and of extra econ text is the most 
reliable, being carefully revised and corrected, from the 
Original Edition of the year 1610. These editions are 


_ printed in the very best manner, upon fine white paper, 


and illustrated with numerous fine steel plates and brill- 
iant illuminations, new family record, &c. 
embraces every variety of finish, rich turkey morocco, 
antique, and other magnificent styles. The prices are 


-greatly reduced to suit the wants of the times, varying 


from one to fifty dollars, thereby placing a copy of the 
Holy Bible within the reach of every family in the land, 
however limited its means. 

PULPIT BIBLES for all religious: denominations; 
and also those suitable for the various associations, in- 
cluding the Masonic and Odd-Fellows’ fraternities, &c. 

E> All Communications promptly attended to. 


JESPER HARDING & SON, 
121 South Third Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
LADIES VISITING THE SEA-SIDE, TOURISTS, 
AND 


Will find the application of 
GODPRE T'S Baza 
OF 
ELDER FLOWERS , 
both cooling and refreshing to the Face and Skin, allay- 
ing alle heat and irritability, removing Eruptions, Sun- 
burn, Freckles, and Tan, and rendering the skin soft, 
clean, and healthy. Price One Dollar, 
SUGENE DUPUY, 609 Broadway, 
Family Chemist, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


OF AMERICAN MANU-. 


FACTURED BRUSHES, at the Brush Warehouse, 
No, Pearl Stieet, Marpers Buildings. Brushes of 
every description on hand, and for sale at the lowest 
prices. A Silver Medal was received from the American 
Institute, in 1849, tor superior Brushes. 
JOUN K. 


MPORTANT TO ALL.—The greatest ad- 
junct to beauty is Wuitre It is not neces- 
sary to use SOAPS, ACIDS, CHARCOAL, or other injurious 
articles, Tuurston’s lvony PEARL Tootn PowpeEr is 
the best in the World, perfectly innocent, as certified to 
by and Torrey, SWEETENS THE DReatu, re- 
moves Tartar, neutralizes Acidity, very pleasant to use, 
and will preserve the TreTu from decay, and Reep them 
as white as snow. Sold in bottles, at “5 and 50 cents, 
by CHILSON, cor. Broadway and Duane, and by the 
Principal Druggists in the United States and Canada, 


The binding 


NEW 
SEWING MACHINES, 
05 BROADWAY. 


A NEW -- PRICE $50. 


THE GROVER & BAKER 
Is the most Reliable Machine in the Market. 


THE GROVER & BAKER 
Makes less Noise than any other Machine. 


THE GROVER & BAKER. 
Runs at Greater Speed than any other Machine, 


THE GROVER & BAKER 
Requires Less Power to run it than any other Machine. 


TIE GROVER & BAKER ' 
Is much more Simple than any other Machine. _ 


THE GROVER & BAKER 
_Is more Ornamental than any other Machine. 


THE GROVER & BAKER 
Is much Less Liable to get out of Order than any other 
Machine. 


TILE GROVER & BAKER 
Finishes its own Work—others do not. 


THE GROVER & BAKER 
Requires no Respooling—all others do. 


THE GROVER & BAKER 
Sews the ** Lock Stitch" that IS Locked. 
THE GROVER & BAKER 
Sews a Seam that will not rip. 
THE GROVER & BAKER 
IS THE BEST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


Principat Sates Rooms. — No. 18 Summer Street, 
Boston; No. 730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; No. 137 
Saltimore Street, Baltimore; No. 53 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati. Agencies in all the principal cities and vil- 
lages in the United States. 

“Have you THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 

ELEGANT DISPLAY 

oF 
LADIES’ FURS, 
At GENIN'’S NEW STORE, 
No. 50T Broadway, 
Consisting of 


RUSSIAN SABLE, 
HUDSON'S BAY SABLE, 
: MUFFS AND ERMINE, 
Of MANTELETS, FISCHOUS, 
CAPES, VICTORINES, 
MUFFS AND CTFFS. 
Also, an elegant variety of 
CHILDRENS’ FURS. 
GENIN’S BAZAAR, 
Nos. 507 and 513 Broadway. 


St. Nicholas Hotel. 
HOSIERY, 
UNDER-GARMENTS, | 
MENS FURNISHING GOODS. 


A great assortment of 
BEST GOODS at LOWEST PRICES, 


as 
RANKIN’'S 
& No. 96 Bowery, New York. 


“BRODIES” 
DECEMBER OPENING. 


THURSDAY THE SECOND. 


THE GRANDEST DISPLAY OF 


WINTER GARMENTS 


FOR 
LADIES’ WEAR, 
IN CLOTH AND VELVET, 
EVER MADE IN NEW YORK, 
AT 300 CANAL STREET | 


AND 479 BROADWAY. 
PILLS AND INFLUEN- 


ZA.—The present colds, influenzas, neuralgict and 
rheumatic affections will at once give way to two or 
three good doses of Brandreth’s pills, which are admit- 
ted by all to be the best purgative and cleanser of the 
blood from all fouiness in the world; and those who are 
suffering owe it as a duty to themselves to use them. 
They will be valued as beyond price when used. Read 
the following: 

Gentleman aged fifty, florid complexion, scrofulous 
habit; sudden attack of inflammation of the kidneys; 
pain excruciating. Could neither’sit, lie down, or stand 
up without mortal agony. He had the assistance of the 
best physicians the village afforded, withwut any mitiga- 
tion of his sufferings. When hope had departed, as a 
last means he swallowed cight Brandreth’s vegetable 
universal pills, and then applied over the seat of the 
pain a mustard plaster. In five hours the pills operated, 
and though the pain continued until this effect occurred, 
yet it then ceased entirely, and he recovered his health 
in a few days. Over two years, have now passed, and 
there has been no return of the disease. 

A gentleman of New York ‘suffered from pain in the 
chest and dyspepsia. He made his will, and fully ex- 
pected that his days were short, But he was prevailed 
upon to take one Brandreth vegetable universal pill each 
night while they benefitted him. He commenced, and 
was relieved even the first day. He.took another, and 
yet another; his health improved, and he still contin- 
ued to take a pill each night. He did this for three 
hundred and sixty-five nights, and by this time he had 
- become entirely cured, and added seventy-five pounds to 
his weight. 


Vhere is the medicine that can effect-such results save 


Brandreth’s pills? Principal office 294 Canal Street. 


BER &€ 


SAVE A DOLLAR! 
PETERSON'S MAGAZINE. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 1859. 


This popular Monthly Magazine will be greatly en- 
larged for 15). It will contain nearly 1000 pages ; from 
25 to 30 steel Plates; and about 800 Wood Lngravings— 
and all this for only 7WO DOLLARS a year. ‘his is 
nore, proportionately, than any Magazine ever gayve— 
hence * Peterson” is emphatically 

THE MAGAZINE FOR THE TIMES! 


In addition to the usual quantity of Tales, Poems, &c., 
there will be given Three Original Norelettes; viz.: 
Jillian,” by Mrs. ANN S. Sternuens; ** The Old Stone 
Mansion, by CHALLES J. PETeEnSON; and * Helen 
Gremé,’ by Frank Ler Benepicr. * Peterson's Mag- 
azine”™)is conceded to have no rival for 

ITS COLORED FASHION PLATES! 

Each number contains a Fashion Plate, engraved on 
Steel and colored ; also, a dozen or more New Styles, en- 
graved on Wood. Also, a Pattern, from which a dress, 
mantilla, or child's costume can be cut oit without the 
aid of 4 mantua-muker. I¢is also unrivaled for its 

MAGNIFICENT MEZZOTINTS! 
PATTERNS FOR THE WORK-TABLE! 
PATTERNS for BONNETS, CLOAKS, DRESSES, &c. 
ILOUSEHOLD AND OTHER RECEIPTS. 
It is the best Lady's Magazine in the World. Try 
it for One Year. 
TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 
One copy, one year - - ‘2 00 


Tlirce copies, for one year - . - 500 
Five copics, for one vear - - - - 75) 
Fight copies, for one year - - - 10 Ov 
Sixteen copies, for one year - . - 20 00 


PREMIUMS FOR CLULS—Three, five, eight, onsix- 
teen copies make atlub. To every person getting upa 
Club, our ** Albumfor 1859" will be given. gratis; or, 
if preferred, a copy of the Magazine for ISD8. For a 
club of sixteen, an extra copy of the Magazine for 185), 
in addition. 

| Address, post-paid, F 

- CHARLES J. PETERSON, . 
Chestnut Strect, Phila: 
{eS Specimens sent gratis, if written for, post-paid. 
you sren THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH? 

| SUPERBLY BEAUTIFUL! 
JUST OUT, 
HE COSMOPOLITAN ART-JOURNAL 
| POR DECEMBER. 

Over seventy pages—choice articles—elegantly illus- 
trated splendid Steel Engraving. Price 5v cents... 
>pecinjen copy sent, on receipt of 13 cents, in stamps or 
coin, j|Address 

| L. DERBY, £48 Broadway, N. Y. 
AXAPERIENCED AGENTS WANTED IN 


all parts of the country to obtain Subscribers for 


LOSSENG’S PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 


REVOLUTION,” im Two .Volumes Royal Octavo, con- 
taining upward of 1500 pages, and 1100 beautiful iilustra- 
tions. This work will be sold exclusively by Agents, to 
each of whom a special District will be given. Rare in- 
ducements offered. Applicants should name the Coun- 
ties they would prefer. ‘For full particulars address 
GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


QW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID 
FOR IT.”"—Take an Agency for our Publications, 
The terms are such, there can be no possibility of loss. 
Every FaMmI ty will be glad to obtainsomeof them. For 
particulars address, «FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 
A FAC-SIMILE OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENC 
handsomely printed 
on 
PLATE PAPER, 
Suitable for Framing. 


- This is from the Original Draft by Jerrersow, and 
appeared in ‘* Harper’s Weekly," July 3d, 185s. 


Hagrer & Brotuess will send the above, on a roller, 
to any address in the United States, under 3000 miles, free 
of postage, on receipt of Twelve Cents in P.O. Stamps. 


HOLIDAY SUPPLEMENT 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
We shall issue in a few days our First Annual 


HOLIDAY SUPPLEMENT, 


which will be printed on Superfine Paper, and filled with 
Engravings of the most elegant description. We intend 
that this sheet shall be of a character hitherto unap- 
proached. 
Terms same as those of Harper's WEEKLY. 
NARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
““TIAVE You ssen THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


SARSAPARILLA— 
Antiseptic, a mild Cathartic, and a Tonic — it 
strengthens the digestive functions, carries off morbid 
secretions. and neutralizes the virus of disease. 

Prepared and sold by A. Lb. & LD. SANDS, 141 Will- 


iam Street, New York. 


ATTLELORO, Mass. 
RS. S. A. ALLEN, 
No, 355 Broome Street, N. Y. 
The effect of ‘‘ Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Re- 
storer and Zylobalsamum"’ has been to change the 
** Crown of Glory” belonging to old men to the original 
hue of youth. Others of my acquaintance ‘have used it 
with some effect. 
tev. 5S. B. MORLEY. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
A VIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Cents a Numpre: $2 50 a Yuan. 


TERMS OF ITARPER'S WEEKLY. 
One Copy for Twenty!Weeks. . . .« 
One Copy for One Year. 
One Copy for Two Yoprs . 460 
Five Copies for One Year. YOO 
Twelve Copies for One Year... 
Twenty+tive Cqpies tor One Year .. 4000 
An Extra Copy will be allawed for every Club of Twrivs 
or) TWENTY-FIVE 

Terms FoR Cente a Line. 

A’ Liberal Discount wilk be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. 

** Persons living in the City of New York moar re 
‘¢ Harper's Weekly" left at their houses, will please sen 
thei’ names and residences, with the subscription mon- 
ey, {0 the Office of Publication. 

HAPRER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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